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The Literary Week. 


THE new number of the Edinburgh Review contains an 
article on ‘“‘ Maeterlinck : Moralist and Artist.” Five plays 
are reviewed and two volumes of prose—Le Trésor des 
Humbles and La Sagesse et la Destinée. Like all the 
articles in the Hdinburgh, it is unsigned. We wonder 
if any of our readers can place the author from this con- 
cluding passage : . 

As an artist he has penetrated his dreams—his art— 
with sadness. But his sadnesses are not, any more than 
those of a Verlaine or a Villon, the sadnesses of the Salve 
Regina, of the exules filii Heve, who, if they regarded 
themselves as prisoners in this vale of tears, yet held in 
secure hands of faith the key of their prison-house. 
Sadness—M. Maeterlinck himself has reiterated the lesson 
—even the greatest, does not mould the strong man, but 
is moulded by him. It is as clay to the potter; out of it 
he fashions the weights or the wings of life. M. Maeter- 
linck has fashioned the weights. His shield of life is a 
field sable ; its flag floats for ever at half-mast high. The 
escutcheon of love is a twilight emblazoned with dying 
flames; Death might be imaged as a gateway iuto the 
mist; the record of Time is marked as the hours of the 
dial only by the shadow that passes until the shadow itself 
is lost in the night. M. Maeterlinck is so great an artist 
that it is impossible to forgive him for not being a greater. 


Mr. Sritimawn says, in the preface of his Autobiography 
of a Journalist: * My object is to give a human document 
of Puritan family life, and the development of a mind from 
the archaic severity of New England Puritanism to a 
complete freedom of thought by a purely evolutionary 
process, without revolt or revolution. For what it is 
worth, I have done it without much consideration of my 
own dignity, and candidly, not as to my blunders and 

illoes, which are of no importance to the story, but 
as to the earlier mental conditions which were a part of 
the process.” 


In 1896 Mr. William Canton, author of Zhe Invisible 
Playmate, published W. V., Her Book, a volume that won 
for him and for “ W. V.” many, many friends. They 
will be grieved to hear that Miss Winifred Vida Canton, 
the ““W. V.” of her father’s book, died last Monday. 
‘‘ She was a dear child,”’ says one who knew her, “ bright 
and beautiful, never to be forgotten.”” The Morning Post 
a on Thursday the following verses. It is pro- 

ably the first time that a London daily paper has printed 
verses on the death of a child: 


“Ww. Vv.” 
Here’s a flower for you, lying dead, 
Child, whom living I never met. 
Friends a-many I may forget— 
Not you, little Winifred. 
Men grow sick when they live alone, 
And long for the sound of a childish voice. 
And you—how often you’ve made me rejoice 
In a simple faith like your own. 
So here’s a flower for you, Winifred— 
Out of London, a violet-— 
Little child whom I never met, 
Winifred, lying dead. 


Miss Mary E. Witxmns’s new book will be called 
Understudies. It is a collection of stories in which the 
author has conceived the idea of taking certain animals 
and flowers, and using their characteristics as material for 
short love stories, the central figure in each story being 
shown to resemble such animal or flower. 


THE custom of publishing verses, mainly sentimental, 
regularly in the daily papers, which was pioneered by Mr. 
Cust in the Pall Mall Gazette, has become general. The 
Pall Mall, the Westminster, and the St. James’s all bow to 
the minor poet, but the level of excellence reached by the 
Pall Mali Sco. Verses in Mr. Cust’s time is not sustained 
either by the Pall Mall or by its imitators. The morning 
pees flirt with the muse at intervals. In the Daily News 

r. William Watson occasionally breaks his long silence. 
Politically, we are unfortunate in not always being able 
to agree with Mr. Watson, but we are in hearty accord 
with him in the first two lines of the last stanza of the 
following poem, which appeared in the Daily News : 


LAMENTATION. 


O early fall’n, uncrowned with envied laurel, 
O lives that nameless come and noteless go, 
Our vainly brave in an ignoble quarrel, 
That fought unhating an unhating foe! 


Ye pass, ye cease; in alien dust your dust is ; 
Carnage and tears depart not, wrath remains ; 

And Power derides the lips that counsel justice, 
And nations wonder, and the world arraigns. 


And foresight of how long the end yet tarries 
To no man born of woman hath He given, 

Who marsbals all his ee legionaries 
Nightly upon the silent field of heaven. 





In the new edition of his poems, altered and enlarged, to 
which we shall return, Mr. W. B. Yeats contributes an 
explanatory and expository preface, from which we take 
the following passage : 


I must leave my myths and symbols to explain them- 
selves as the years go by and one poem lights up another, 
and the stories that friends, and one friend in particular, 
have gathered for me, or that I have gathered myself in 
many cot , find their way into the light. I would, if 
I could, add to that majestic heraldry of the poets, that 
great and complicated inheritance of images which 
written literature has shbstituted for the greater and more 
complex inheritance of spoken tradition some new heraldic 
images gathered from the lips of the common people. 
Christianity and the old nature faith have lain down side 
by side in the cottages, and I would proclaim that peace as 
loudly as I can among the kingdoms of poetry, where 
there is no peace that is not joyous, no battle that does 
not give life instead of death ; I may even try to persuade 
others, in more sober prose, that there can be no language 
more worthy of poetry and of the meditation of the soul 
than that which has been made, or can be made, out of a 
subtlety of desire, an emotion of sacrifice, a delight in 
order, that are, perhaps, Christian, and myth and images 
that mirror the energies of woods and streams, and of 
their wild creatures. 
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Dr. Murray was entertained by the Authors’ Club last 
Monday evening. In responding to Prof. Skeats’s intro- 
duction of the guest of the evening, Dr. Murray speculated 
on the title of a lexicographer to call himself an author as 
distinct from an editor. We should say that few men are 
more entitled to be called authors than the makers of the 
best dictionaries. The lexicographer who defines words 
by reference to custom, to authorities, and to etymology is 
using literary judgment at every turn. He is bringing 
together not merely inevitable material, but is choosing, 
combining, and legislating. For the rest, Dr. Murray told 
his entertainers that he had found Dr. Johnson’s quota- 
tions in his dictionary very untrustworthy, and the late Mr. 
Froude’s “absolutely” so. Also that for the New Oxford 
Dictionary some five million quotations have been collected, 
which, if ... would stretch from...to... We 
really cannot fill in the blanks. It was an after-dinner 
speech. The audience relished Dr. Murray’s confession 
that in consequence of his excavations he stood before 
them almost entirely ignorant of current English literature. 
He was familiar, however, with his audience’s writings 
through his quotation hunters, and he observed that he 
had used them frequently, not always to exemplify bad 
English. 


In June the University of Glasgow celebrates the five 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its foundation by a 
bull of Pope Nicholas V., as a “Studium Generale, tam 
in theologia ac jure canonico et civili, quam in artibus, et 
quavis alia licita facultate.” A Memorial Album, to which 
contributions from all old students who have distinguished 
themselves in the literary world are invited, is in course of 
preparation. The support already promised argues well 
for the worth of the Album. Reminiscences of the old 
days when the college was in the High-street will be 
provided by Lord Lister, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, Prof. James Bryce, Sir Henry Craik, Sir W. T. 
Gairdner, and Principal Rainy. The Rev. Henry Grey 
Graham, whose recent work on Scotland in the Eighteenth 
Century is well known, has undertaken a historical sketch 
of the University. Among ex-professors contributing are 
the Master of Balliol and Mr. A. C. Bradley; and of the 
present staff Professors Phillimore, Raleigh, Sir Hector 
Cameron, Barr, and Biles have promised articles, the three 
latter dealing with the development of Medicine, Engineer- 
ing, and Naval Architecture in the University. oung 
Glasgow in Literature will be represented by Messrs. John 
Buchan, “‘ Benjamin Swift,” H. N. Brailsford, and a host of 
journalists and poets, and aid from outside the University 
is forthcoming from Messrs. W. E. Henley, Neil Monro, 
and Sir Lewis Morris. That is an attractive first list of 
contributors, which, on the artistic side, includes Messrs. 
D. J. Cameron, J. Guthrie, R.S.A., and Muirhead Bone. 


Printing, binding, and illustration will be of the best, and ° 


the Album promises to be intrinsically desirable, apart 
from its associations with the University. The correspond- 
ing secretary is Mr. Archibald Leitch, University Union, 
Glasgow. 


“By the Saturday Review out of the Anti-Jacobin” 
would be race-course account of the origin of the Pall 
Mall Gazette. In saying last week that the late Mr. 
George Smith was the founder of the Pall Mall Gazette we 
erred in good company, and we are delighted with Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood’s true and authentic story, pub- 
lished in the Zimes, of the paper which he was the first to 
edit. Mr. Greenwood says: 


The origin of the Pall Mall Gazette was the purchase of 
an old book in Holborn Bars. The book was a complete 
copy of Canning’s Anti-Jacobin in its original newspaper 
form. The purchaser of the book was myself; and, as I 


turned over its faded leaves, thought of the Saturday 
Review intruded (that journal was then at the topmost 
height of its reputation), and thereupon-came this idea : 
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Make as good a combination of the two as the current 
supply of mind allows, throw in a scrap or two of ‘novel 
feature,” mix with an eye to the needs and demands of 
the hour, publish every day, and yu will have a new thing 
that ought to be a power anda glory. Stated in outline, 
that was the hopeful idea, which would have been yet 
more hopeful but for a —— lack of Cannings, Pitts, 
and Freres in the available talent of the time. Yet all 
thut was quaintly graceful in the old-fashioned form of 
the Anti-Jacobin could be repeated or even improved 
upon; and this, I think, was done. If you have ever 
seen the original issue of that famous publication, you 
may recognise how closely the old Pall Mall Gazette re- 
sembled it typographically; exactly the same breadth of 
double column; the same choice of types for the text, and 
the l+ttering of the title; the same use of italic capital 
headlines; and other likenesses. But whereas the Anti- 
Jacobin had a large, squat, quarto page, the new little 
per was lengthened into elegance, and became an octavo, 
ike the Saturday Review. ° : 

After due elaboration, the design was communicated to 
Mr. Jobn Parker, the acting member of a publishing firm 
in West Strand, which then owned Fraser’s Magazine. 
The scheme was approved. There were consultations about 
it with four or five men of the we and men of the world, 
clieots and friends of Mr. Parker’s (among them Arthur 
Helps, Charles Kingsley, Froude—who were to write— 
and, more remarkably, a certain great statesman I remem- 
ber), and the thing was setiled. But not lastingly. 
Parker’s father was an infirm old man, with only a little 
while to live, it was thought, and the risks of the new 
undertaking fretted him. “Bo «Let us put it off,’ said the 
son. Of course I agreed, and scon afterwards it was the 
son that died and not the father. 

I was then unacquainted with Mr. George Smith, and 
had known him for some time when, the half-forgot en 
scheme recurring to my mind as we gossiped one evening 
after dinner, I poured it forth. And now no more need be 
said for the present purpose, except that after a little 
while other evenings were spent in talking over the plan, 
and then it was carried out. Mr. Smith chose the title, 
which I did not like. As for the editorship, I strongly urged 
that it should be offered to Mr. Richard Hutton, of the 
Spectator. But that Mr. Smith did not like; he thought 
that the designer of the paper should be its editor, and so 
very unwillingly ({ went to consult Carlyle about it one 
day, hoping that he might know of some unplaced highly- 
capable person) I accepted the post. 


THe meaning of the word billion is, it seems, strangely 
misconceived by many inhabitants of these islands. A 
writer in the Forum recently discussed in cold blood the 
possibility of the United States sustaining a population of 
a billion. On this a writer in the Morning Post comments : 
‘This number if spread over the whole world would give 
a density of twenty thousand to the square mile, or nearly 
forty times that of England and Wales; while the same 
number accommodated in the United States would repre- 
sent a density of three hundred thousand to the square 
mile, which would amount to the same thing as crowding 
ten times the whole world’s population into the area of 
England and Wales. Of course the error arises from 
taking thé billion as a thousand millions instead of a 
million of millions.” 


In the same paper’s “ Books and Authors” column 
(remarkable for its daily punctuality) a correspondent is 
allowed to air a literary grievance, which we doubt 

Besant will pronounce to be 
genuine. British literature, says this writer, ‘‘ suffers 
from the fact that the property of authors is not legally 
protected. I refer more particularly to the unrecognised 
territorial rights of certain novelists. Mr. Quiller Couch, 
for example, discovered Cornwall; Mr. Eden Phillpotts, 
the lite heir of the late R. D. Blackmore, has carefully 
explored Devonshire at his own cost; but for Mr. Crockett 
we should never have heard of Galloway ; a number of 
well-known authors have devoted their lives to the explora- 
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tion of different portions of London; and a gentleman 
who fell out of a fourth-floor window at the beginning of 
his literary career, and has lived in this big house ever 
since, assures me that he went to Jerusalem long before 
Miss Corelli thought of going thither in search of 
Barabbas. All those authors have a legal right, in my 
humble opinion, to the sole and exclusive use of the terri- 
tories of which we should know nothing but for their 
energy and enterprise, and they ought to be protected 
against the literary carpet-bagger.” This is whimsical. 
We can imagine the rush of authors to stake out their 
claims were such protection given. The next thing would 
be sales of backgrounds at Tokenhouse-yard. ‘All that 
environment, with the Dialect, Scenery, Window, and 
(Publishing) Offices appertaining thereto.” 


Tue Journals of John Wesley will shortly be issued in 
a new edition by the Wesleyan Conference Office. There 
will be some interesting additions and notes, and the whole 
will be edited by the Rev. W. L. Watkinson. We welcome 
the announcement because Wesley’s Journals are far too 
little read. Edward FitzGerald read the book, without 
tiring, for thirty years, and his advice to Prof. Cowell 
cannot be bettered: “If you don’t know it, do know it; 
it is curious to think of this diary of his running almost 
coevally with Walpole’s Letter-Diary ; the two men born 
and dying, too, within a few years of one another, and 
with such different Lives to record. And it is remarkable 
to read pure, unaffected, and undying English, while 
Addison and Johnson are tainted with a Style, which all 
the world imitated!” And, again, to Prof. Norton: 
‘Had I any interest with Publishers, I would get them to 
reprint parts of it, as of my old Crabbe, who still sticks in 
my throat.” 





WEstEy’s mind was wider than many people imagine, a 
fact on which Miss Dora M. Jones rightly insists in an 
interesting article on the Journals in the April Zemple Bar. 
She says: 


Wesley was to the end of his life a lover of a good book. 
Though the Bible was his chief study, he would have 
with Matthew Arnold that a man who did not 
know other books could not know that Book as it should 
be known. He constantly urged his preachers to read. 
‘* You can never be a deep preacher without reading,” he 
used to say, ‘‘any more than a thorough Christian.’’ To 
@ young man who said that his work as an evangelist left 
him no time for reading, he wrote: ‘‘ Hence your talent ia 
preaching does not increase; it is just the same as it was 
seven years ago. It is lively, but not deep. There is little 
variety. There is no compass of thought.’’ What would 
not some of us give for that volume of Shakespeare, axno- 
tated throughout by his hand, which John Pawson 
destroyed after his death for fear of scandalising the 
weaker brethren ? 


—— of FitzGerald’s wish, it is curious that new 
itions of Wesley’s Journals and Orabbe’s Poems are 
now being prepared. 


Mr. Anprew Lane has been telling the Pilot that he is 
‘old-fashioned and prejudiced enough to believe that 
literature cannot be taught.” We have ere now expressed 
our own humble disbelief in its teachableness. Pass we, 
then, to Mr. Lang’s amusing schoolday reminiscences : 


When at school I must have been one of the most 
literary of my young companions; indeed, as Scott said 
when a boy, ‘‘ You can’t think how ignorant these boys 
were.” Like the rest, I went to an English class till I 
was fourteen, after which we were supposed to know all 
about English literature, and turned to higher things. 
Dismal hand-books about Gower and Lydgate were placed 
in our reluctant and grubby little fists. My memory is 
not soiled with any recollection of the contents of these 
manuals, We were expected to read The Task by the 
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ingenious Mr. Cowper; but I read- Tirocinium, a poem 
about the very worst boys, except those in Stalky & Co., 
who are yet more odious. And that is all the teaching in 
~— literature that I and my contemporaries ever 
received. 


Tovcutne the questions raised by Mr. Churton Collins, 
Mr. Lang is pithy. We cannot teach literature, but if 
we must teach its literary history, we ought to teach 
it right : 

Many years ago there was a vacant ecclesiastical chair 
in a Scottish university. The justly successful candidate 
was, of course, assailed with abuse. That is often the 
way. It is safer to stand for a constituency than for a 
chair—at least, if you win. Somebody who had read the 
attacks on the successful candidate said plaintively: ‘‘If 
we must have a professor of theology (for which I see no 
occasion), why elect a deaf and dumb Atheist?” 


Here no reflection on Mr. Collins is intended, to whom, 
indeed, Mr. Lang concedes that editors who undertake to 
expound poets ought to expound them right and not make 
mistakes. In conclusion: 


What is learned of literature, at Oxford, is learned from 
reading the best literature, that of Greece and Rome, and 
from reading for human pleasure. Mr. Collins himself 
learned literature in no other way—there is no other way. 
Schools of literature, examinations, and all, ought to be 
abolished. It is the general public that demands literar 
teaching, and Mr. Augustine Birrell, I think, has asked, 
‘* What, in the name of the Bodleian, has the general 
public to do with literature ?” 








On Monday there will be begun, at Messrs. Sotheby’s, 
an eight days’ sale of the valuable.library of the late Sir 
William Augustus Fraser, Bart. Many of the lots are 
decidedly interesting. Lot 906 is a collection of old jest- 
books which has ‘aac rd no rival. They were brought 
together at the beginning of this century, and could 
hardly be bought separately at any price. Some of the 
grangerised books are noteworthy. Moore’s Life of Lord 
Byron and Leigh Hunt’s Lord Byron and his Contemporaries 
are extended to twenty-three volumes by the addition of 
2,800 portraits and views. Anyone who knows Timbs’s 
Club Life of London will appreciate its extension from a 
dumpy octavo to a folio in seventeen volumes by the 
addition of the following matter: ‘Scarce portraits of 
members of clubs, including an original set of Faber’s 
engravings of the Kit-Cat Club, and other mezzos, por- 
traits of frequenters of coffee-houses, taverns, and inns; 
also topographical views of Old London, its hostelries and 
ancient taverns, and other prints illustrative of manners 
and customs; also further illustrated with many scarce 
original tracts on London clubs and tavern life in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. Also 
are added the rules, regulations, and list of members of 
the most noted clubs and societies of London during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; together with forty 
original drawings of bygone nooks of Old London, &c. ; 
many scarce caricatures, coloured and plain, by Rowland- 
son, Cruikshank, Bunbury, Woodward, Darly, &c.; scarce 
theatrical portraits, portraits of pugilists.” A veritable 
museum of London bygones. 





Tue Masterpiece Portfolio, No 7, issued by the Review of 
Reviews, is unlike the numbers that preceded it, inasmuch 
as, instead of containing a number of small pictures, it 
offers two large collotye reproductions. These are Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti’s ‘‘ Proserpine” and Mr. Henry Woods’s 
(R.A.) ‘‘Cupid’s Spell.” The first-named is an excellent 
copy of Rossetti’s fine painting, and is alone worth more 
than the shilling at which the portfolio is sold. 


Amone forthcoming publications of interest is a small 
book of imaginative essays by Mr, Henry W. Nevinson, 
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the war correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. It is called 
The Plea of Pan, and the underlying idea is taken from 
the old story of Pan meeting the Athenian runner in 
Arcadia, and sending a message to Athens asking why she 
neglected him. It is a message which may be applied to 
the world of to-day. Though containing many allusions 
to Greek thought, the essays are not Greek even in outward 
symbolism, but touch on some of the questions and doubts 
to which the conventions of modern civilisation give rise 
in many minds, 


We understand that Mr. Stanhope Sprigg, who has 
been for some time on the staff of the Daily Express, has 
just started business as a literary agent. Mr. Sprigg has 
had considerable literary experience, and he founded the 
Windsor Magazine. He is receiving strong support in 
= enterprise. Mr. Sprigg’s address is 110, St. Martin’s- 
ane. 





Mr. Even Pariurorrs, we regret to learn, is in rather 
poor health. From the bed to which he at present is 
confined he has sent to a member of our staff, whom he 
thought he identified as the rose-planter of our current 
Literary Competition, the following charming epistle (not 
for competition) : 


A pleasant change, my friend, from pen to spade, 
From ink and paper to sweet-scen earth ; ‘ 
And may your pains be happily repaid 

When all the joys of June bring to their birth 
Sweet buds of cream and crimson in some glade 
That makes a home for butterflies and mirth. 

O you are wise, and wiser than you know, 

For none who with a pen must play his part 

But deeper, nearer to the truth shall go 

From delving in the Mother’s own deep heart. 
So shall we see full many a noble rose 

Bring glory to your garden and your prose. 


Bibliographical. 


I opserve that Mr. Frank T. Bullen has been writing an 
article on what he calls ‘“‘The Poetry of the Sea.” I 
fancy, however, that he has been confusing the sea with 
life on the sea, which is a very different thing. Of sea- 
life the existing verse-literature may be inadequate. 
Dibdin, for all I know, may be played out; and sailors, 
merchant or otherwise, may now prefer the work of Mr. 
Kipling, and, in a lesser degree, perhaps, that of Mr. 
Newbolt. The seamen of to-day, existing in an era of 
steam, may find it difficult to respond to the sentiment of 
such a song as “A wet sheet and a flowing sea”; but, 
though the sail be out of fashion, and steam be on the 
point of retreating before electricity, the essential ‘“ poetry 
of the sea”’ itself cannot be lessened or impaired. It so 
happens that, thirteen or fourteen years ago, two different 
“hands” issued very interesting anthologies of verse 
about the sea. One, published by Mr. Redway, was 
called Sea-Song and River-Rhyme; and the other, issued 
by Messrs. Walter Scott, was entitled Sea-Music. I can 
recommend both of them to Mr. Bullen. 

More trouble about epigrams—this time about the 
quatrain which ridicules the attitude of the English general 
and admiral who had charge of the Walcheren expedition. 
We are asked to say whether it should be: 


Lord Chatham, with his sword undrawn, 

Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan, 
or— 

The Eari of Chatham with his sword drawn 

Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan. 


I believe the latter is the more widely accepted reading, 
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though the word “his” in the first line is inconvenient 
and unnecessary. The smoothest version runs: 


The Earl of Chatham, with sword drawn, 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em. 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham. 


Is there any “ original authority” in the matter ? 

Another Life of Robert Browning! This, it seems, is 
to be forthcoming from Mr. Hall Griffin, a professor of 
English literature, who is said to have accumulated a good 
deal of detail about the localities associated with the poet’s 
career. Shall we ever have a definitive, final Life of 
Browning? The memoir by Mrs. Sutherland Orr hardly 
comes within the limits of this description, and that by 
Mr. William Sharp certainly does not. We have had the 
poet’s letters to his wife, but of his correspondence generally 
there is no adequate ce cap wage in print. Cannot Mr. 
R. B. Browning supply the missing matter? I do not 
care myself for the Legnusilies of fathers by sons, but 
there are exceptions to every rule, and, besides, we could 
have Browning’s Letters (could we not ?) without his Life. 

A lady has been discoursing on the place taken by 
windows in the literature of verse and prose. It is rather 
curious that she should omit a passage in which part of 
the pathos of the subject is exquisitely distilled. I refer 
to the familiar lines in ‘‘ Tears, Idle Tears ” : 

When unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square. 

There has been a deal of curiosity in the theatrical 
world as to the previous record of Mr. A. N. Homer, the 
author of the play which Mr. Forbes Robertson is pro- 
ducing at the Comedy Theatre. He was thought to be 
“anew man,” and a new man he is, we believe, to the 
stage. At Smith’s and Mudie’s, however, he is known as 
a writer of prose fiction. A tale of his called Hernani 
the Jew went into a second and cheap edition in 1899.° So 
long ago as 1888 Mr. Homer produced The Woman He 
Loved, which was followed in 1889 by Red Ruin: a Tale of 
West African River Life, in 1891 by The Richest Merchant in 
Rotterdam. Mr. Homer, therefore, is no stranger to the 
pen, though it remains to be seen whether he has the 
dramatic sense and faculty. 

All lovers of children, and of the literature of childhood, 
will join with Mr. Wm. Canton in mourning the sudden 
and sad death of his little daughter, ‘‘W. V.” That 
delightful child made her “initial” appearance before the 
public in 1896, when Mr. Canton published W. V., her 
Book, and Various Verses. It is, however, permissible to 
imagine that “‘W. V.” may have been the inspirer of 
earlier work by Mr. Canton, such as Zhe Invisible Playmate 
(1894), and possibly the Rhymes: about a little Woman, 
published, with music, in 1895. Mr. Canton’s Child’s 
Book of Giants (1898) and his Children’s Sayings (1900) 
testify further to the charm which child-nature had and 
has for him. 

Mr. Douglas Sladen is not going to call his new story 
The Great Company, because there is already in existence 
a book thus named. But the book in question, Mr. 
Beckles Willson’s Zhe Great Company, is a historical work, 
and could not readily be mistaken for a novel. Novelists 
are called upon to change the titles of their works more 
often than you would think. Thus, Mr. Morley Roberts’s 
latest tale is called, on the title-page, Taken by Assault, or 
The Fugitives. But on the first page of the narrative it is 
called The Fugitives only, at that title is multiplied 
throughout the book as a page headline. Evidently Zhe 
Fugitives was the original title of the story. 

I observe that Messrs. Sampson Low & Oo. are inviting 
the literary public to supplement where necessary the 
entries in their English Catalogue for 1898, 1899, and 1900. 
I hope the invitation will be noted, especially by provincial 
authors and publishers. 


A Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


The Literary Man as Hero-Worshipper. 


Literary Friends and Acquaintances. By W. D. Howells. 
(Harpers. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuts is the kind of book that every considerable man of 
letters who has reached the age of sixty should write. ‘The 
plan is simple—just to recall one’s intercourse with the 
greater gods of the craft, with those who have aided and 
inepived, who, being dead, yet speak. But he who thus 
wrestles with Mnemosyne must approach her in a humble 
and grateful spirit, as Mr. Howells does. Recalling 
those who shone on him with a light that well-nigh 
extinguished the taper of his own personality—such men 
as Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
Thoreau—he writes : 

The good that was done me I never could repay if I 
lived ali over again for otbers the life that I have so long 
lived for myself. At times, when I had experienced from 
those elect spirits with whom I was associated some act of 
friendship, as signal as it was delicate, I used to ask 
myself how I could ever do anything unhandsome or 
ungenerous towards anyone again; and I had a bad 
conscience the next time I did it. 


The thoughts of youth are long thoughts, and the 
youthewho, in 1860, started from the West (the precise 
spot was Columbus, capital of Ohio) with his face set 
towards ‘‘his holy land at Boston,” was not the Howells 
we know to-day. But the ardent youth, “his being 
wholly in literature,” had in him the germs of what he 
was to be. Curious about life, concerned with values 
rather than effects, indifferent to action, but profoundly 
interested in motives, he unconsciously prepared himself 
for the confession that he was to make many years 
later: ‘‘Oh, human life, how I have loved you, and would 
I could express all I see in your poor foolish face!” 

Inwardly, at that time, he was a poet, with no wish 
to be anything else, “unless, in a moment of careless 
affluence, I might so far forget myself as to be a novelist.” 
There is little about his own work in this volume. He 
makes his personality merely a background on which the 
personalities of those he met are projected. - In that spirit 
we take him, and shall content ourselves with giving a 
few of the many contacts this ‘‘ passionate pilgrim” had 
with those who were making the literature of his land. 

One of his first experiences was a dinner in Boston at 
the old-fashioned hour of two. Present—Holmes, Lowell, 
Mr. Fields (of Ticknor & Fields), and “the passionate 
pilgrim ” : 

I would gladly have glimmered before those great lights 
in the talk that followed, if I could bave thought of any- 
thing brilliant to say, but I could not, and so I let them 
shine without a ray of reflected splendour from me. It 
was such talk as I had, of course, never heard before, and 
it is not saying enough to say that I have never heard 
such talk since, except from these two men. It was as 
light and kind as it was deep and true, and it ranged over 
a hundred things, with a perpetual sparkle of Doctor 
Holmes’s wit, and the constant glow of Lowell’s incan- 
descent sense. . . . 

Hawthorne was named among other authors, probably 
by Fields, whose house had just published his Marble 
Faun, and who had recently come home on the same 
steamer with him. Doctor Holmes asked if I had met 
Hawthorne yet, and when I confessed that I had hardly 
yet even hoped for such a thing, he smiled bis winnin 
smile, and said: ‘“‘ Ah, well! I don’t know that you wi 
ever feel you have really met him. He is like a dim room 
with a little taper of personality burning on the corner of 
the mantel.” ... 

There was a saying of Lowell’s which he was fond of 
repeating at the menace of any form of the transcendental, 
and he liked to warn himself and others with his homely, 

** Remember the dinner-bell.”” What I recall of the whole 
effect of a time so happy for me is that in all that was 
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said, however high, however fine, we were never out of 
hearing of the dinner-bell; and perhaps this is the best 
effect I can leave with the reader. 


In later years he and Lowell became very intimate. Here 
is a pen-picture of the author of The Biglow Papers: 


If I dropped in upon him in the afternoon I was apt to 
find him reading the old French poets, or the plays of 
Calderon, or the Divina Commedia, which he magnani- 
mously supposed me much better acquainted with than I 
was, because I knew some passages of it by heart. One 
day I came in quoting: 

‘* To son, cantava, io son dolce Sirena, 
Che i marinai in mezzo al mar dismago.”’ 


He stared at me in a rapture with the matchless music, 
and then uttered all his adoration and despair in one word: 
** Damn!” he said, and no more. 


Lowell gave him a letter of introduction to Hawthorne: 


The door was opened to my ring by a tall handsome 
boy, whom I supposed to have been Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne; and the next moment I found myself in the 
presence of the romancer, who entered from some room 
beyond. He advanced carrying his head with a heavy 
forward droop, and with a pace for which I decided that 
the word would be pondering. It was the pace of a bulky 
man of fifty, and his head was that beautiful head we all 
know from the many pictures of it. But Hawthorne’s 
look was different from that of any picture of him that I 
have seen. It was sombre and brooding, as the look of 
such a t should have been; it was the look of a man 
who had dealt faithfully and therefure sorrowfully with 
that problem of evil which for ever attracted, for ever 
evaded Hawthorne. It was by no means troubled; it was 
full of a dark repose. 


His host proposed that they should take a walk to the top 
of the hill, and sit there while he smoked a cigar : 


Hawthorne descanted a little upon the landscape, and 
said certain of the pleasant fields below us belonged to 
him ; but he preferred his hill-top, and if he could have 
bis wav those arable fields should be grown up to pines 
too. He smoked fitfully, and slowly, and in the hour that 
we spent together, his whiffs were of the desultory and 
unfinal character of his words. When we went down he 
asked me into his house again, and would have me stay to 
tea, for which we found the table laid. But there was a 
great deal of silence in it all, and at times, in spite of his 
shadowy kindness, I felt my spirits sink. After tea he 
showed me a bookcase, where there were a few books 
toppling about on the half-filled shelves, and said, coldly, 
‘*« This is my library.” I knew that men were his books, 
and though I myself cared for books so much, I found it 
fit and fine that he should care so little, or seem to care so 
little. Some of his own romances were among the volumes 
on these shelves, and when I put my finger on the 
Blithedale Romance and said that I preferred that to the 
others, his face lighted up, and*he said that he believed 
the Germans liked that best too. 


When they parted Hawthorne offered to give him a card 
to Emerson. He wrote something on the back of it, 
‘‘which I found, when I got away, to be ‘I find this 
young man worthy.’” 

When he presented the card to Emerson, the philosopher 
looked ‘“‘from it to me with a vague serenity, while I 
waited a moment on the door-step below him” : 


I do not know in just what sort he made me welcome, 
but I am aware of sitting with him in bis study or library, 
and of his presently speaking of Hawthorne, whom I pro- 
bably celebrated as I best could, and whom he praised for 
his personal excellence, and for his fine qualities as a 
neighbour. ‘‘ But his last book,’ he added, reflectively, 
‘ig a mere mush,” and I perceived that this great man 
was no better equipped to judge an artistic fiction than 
the groundlings who were then crying out up:n the 
indefinite close of the Marble Faun... . 

After dinner we walked about in bis ‘‘ pleached garden ”’ 
a little, and then we came again into his library, where I 
meant to linger only till I could fitly get away. He 
questioned me about what I had seen of Concord, and 
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whom besides Hawthorne I had met, and when I told him 
ovly Thoreau, he asked me if I knew the poems of Mr. 
William Henry Channing. I have known them since, and 
felt their quality, which I have gladly owned a genuine 
and original poetry; but I answered then truly that I 
knew them only from Poe’s criticism: cruel and spiteful 
things which I should be ashamed of enjoying as I 
once did. 

‘* Whose criticisms ?”” asked Emerson. 

** Poe’s,”’ I said again. 

“Oh,” be cried out, after a moment, as if he had 
returned from a far search for my meaning, ‘‘ you mean the 
jingle-man !” 

We must also find room, to encourage tripping gram- 
marians, fora passage about Mrs. Stowe’s “copy.” It 
shows also with what punctilious seriousness Howells 
regarded his duties when he became editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly : 

As for the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, her syntax was 
such a snare to her that it sometimes needed the combined 
skill of all the proof-readers and the assistant editor to 
extricate her. Of course, nothing was ever written into 
her work, but in changes of diction, in correction of 
solecisms, in transposition of phrases, the text was largely 
rewritten on the margin of her proofs. The soul of her 
art was present, but the form was so often absent, that 
when it was clothed on anew it would have been hard to 
say whose cut the garment was of in many plaves. In fact, 
the proof-reading of the Atlantic Monthly was something 
almost fearfully scrupulous and perfect.. Tne proofs were 
first read by the under proof-reader in the printing office ; 
then the head reader passed them to me perfectly clean as 
to typography, with his own abundant and most intelligent 
comments on the literature ; and then I read them, making 
what changes I chose, and verifying every quotation, every 
date, every geographical and biographical name, every 
foreign word to the last accent, every technical and 
scientific term. Where it was possible or at all desirable 
the proof was next submitted to the author. When it 
came back to me I revised it, accepting or rejecting the 
author’s judgment according as he was entitled by his 
ability and knowledge or not to have them. The proof 
now went to the printers for correction ; they sent it again 
to the head reader, who carefully revised it and returned 
it again tome. I read it a second time, and it was again 
corrected. After this it was revised in the office and sent 
to the stereotyper, from whom it came to the head reader 
for a last revision in the plates. 

This attractive volume is not all reminiscences. There 
are many passages of subtle criticism and reflection. How 
admirably the few lines that follow place the work of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes : 

I have loved it, as I loved him, with a sense of its 
limitations which is by no means a censure of its excel- 
lences. He was not a man who cared to transcend; he 
liked bounds, he liked horizons, the constancy of shores. 
If he put to sea, he kept in sight of land, like the ancient 
navigators. He did not discover new continents; and I 
will own that I, for my part, should not have liked to sail 
with Columbus. I think one can safely affirm that as 
great and as useful men stayed behind, and found an 
America of the mind without stirring from their thresholds. 


It is a sane, kindly book—a book that leaves pleasant 
memories of broad-minded, big-hearted men moving 
leisurely in their spacious country. And it is helped by 
the pictures of wide, dignified, tree-shaded New England 
streets, and by the portraits—all the better for looking a 
little old fashioned—of the men who, in the New World, 
climbed Helicon and Parnassus. 


White-hot Earnest Verse. 
Lyra Apostolica. Edited by H. CO. Beeching. 
Introduction by H. 8. Holland. (Methuen. 2s.) 
Tuts is a dainty and excellent little edition of the 
Lyra Apostolica, Mr. Beeching’s “ Critical Note” says 
all that is to be said about the literary aspect 
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of the book, while Canon Holland’s ‘ Introduction” 
supplies an admirable account ’of its history and 
aims — a matter somewhat forgotten in this genera- 
tion. The Lyra, indeed, probably is thought of by most 
people nowadays as a collection of hymns. But it is 
only casually that some of its contents are available 
(as hymnologies show) for hymnal use. It is essentially 
a collection of verses, partly gnomic, partly reflective, on 
religious subjects; and its aim was not devotional, but 
controversial. We have purposely spoken of ‘ verses,” 
for it is but by chance that any of them are poems. They 
were designed as one of the many weapons used by 
Newman and his friends in their attack upon the ecclesi- 
astical policy of the Liberal ministers in the early ’thirties, 
which they considered a laying of secularising hands upon 
the Ark of the English Church. Their object was to put 
their principles in a form which would be pithy and ready 
of memory; there was no waiting for inspiration: Newman 
wrote his m or so as a daily task, as a modern man 
would work at an article. The fact that they were in 
white-hot earnest has now and again struck out inspira- 
tion, but they were under no concern about “ artistic 
merit.” ‘ 

The book did its work; but it seems likely to outlast 
that work. At the time it might have been unfair to 
criticise it from the poetical standpoint, as ‘‘Soapy Sam ” 
Wilberforce did, to Newman’s great disgust. But now it 
is otherwise. A consideration of what absolute poetry it 
includes is, in effect, a consideration of what elements it 
may possess for permanent life, in days when the Oxford 
Movement shall be as the Smectymnuus controversy. The 
writers were six (a key to them is given at the end of the 
book), Robert Wilberforce, Isaac Williams, John Bowden, 
Hurrell Froude, Keble, and Newman. The as 
proportion was written by the latter two; but the poeti 
merit does not follow in like proportion. Wilberforce, 
Bowden, and Isaac Williams are negligeable from this 
standpoint. Keble is disappointing, which means that a 
large part of the book is not strong as poetry. Doubtless 
its fighting note did not suit his gentle nature. Doubtless, 
too, as Mr. Beeching says, his gift was not direct, as such 
verse needed to be. But, also, Keble at his best is not 
ers: he is diffuse and fluent, redeemed by grace and 

ancy. Now, for gnomic verse pregnancy and compression 
are a necessity. Plain speech in verse must be close-knit 
and pointed, or it is nought. Figured verse may — off 
diffuseness by richness or other qualities, as in Shelley 
But directness is weak without condensation. 

Hurrell Froude’s few pieces are much better. He had 
all the fiery energy which Keble lacked; and, unlike 
Newman, he possessed a sense of the special power of 
poetry ; he suffered verse gladly. There is the promise of 
an unfulfilled gift in some of his lines. The final stanza 
of “ Tyre” is arresting : 

Far from the wandering East 

Tubal and Javan came, 

And Araby the blest, 

And Kedar, mighty name. 

Now on that shore, a lonely guest, 

Some dripping fisherman may rest, 

Watching on rock or naked stone 

His dark net spread before the sun, 

Unconscious of the dooming lay, 

That broods o’er that dull spot, and there shall 
brood for aye. 


The sonnet on ‘“‘ Powers That Be” has a stern force, 
showing the man. 


Yes, mark the words, deem not that saints alone 

Are Heaven’s true servants, and His laws fulfil 

Who rules o’er just and wicked, He from ill 

Culls good, He moulds the Egyptian’s heart of stone 
To do him honour, and e’en Nero’s throne 

Claims as His ordinance; before Him still 

Pride bows unconscious, and the rebel will 

Most does His bidding, following most its own. 


- 
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Then grieve not at their high and Leer state, 
heen peeud, bad men, fe oe unrelenting sway 
Has shattered holiest things, and led astra, 
Christ’s little ones: they are but tools of Fate, 
Duped rebels, doomed to serve a Power they hate, 
To earn a traitor’s guerdon, yet obey. 


Seeing this was hurled at the Liberal party, it is no marvel 
the editor of the British Magazine thought thrice and four 
times before inserting it. All Froude’s poems show 
undoubted, if unripened, gift. 

But Newman is the backbone of the book. His 
rhetorical gift aids him in verse of this kind. Perhaps 
most of it is dubiously poetry: it is the thought of a 
gravely earnest man forcing on the garment of verse, 
sheeting if it part a seam or so in the process; but there 
is thought, and intermittently it strikes out impressive 
verse of its own vigour, aided. by that trained knack of 
rhetoric. We do not rate certain of the poems so highl 
as Mr. Beeching. But some of those which imitate Gree 
choral forms not only are dignified prose, which wears 
well its robe of metre; in occasional stanzas they rise to 
the full stature of poetry—poetry of the austere, architec- 
tonic order in which the Greeks were masters, dependent 
on symmetry and an intellectual inspiration rather than on 
lofty rapture. The example of Samson Agonistes has served 
him well, and exalted many a passage of diction. Such 
is the first stanza of ‘ Judaism ” : 


O piteous race ! 
Fearful to look upon ; 
Once standing in high place 
Heaven’s eldest son. 
O aged blind 
Unvenerable! as thou flittest by, 
I liken thee to bim in pagan song, 
In thy gaunt majesty, 
The ant king, of haughty purposed mind, 
om prayer nor plague could bend ; 
Wronged at the cost of him who did the wrong, 
Accursed himself, but in his cursing strong, 
And honoured in his end. 


Yet finer is the second stanza of ‘‘The Elements,” which 
is indeed a remarkable poem throughout : 


But o’er the elements 
One Hand alone, 
One Hand has sway. 
Whose influence day by day 
In straiter belt prevents 
The impious Ocean, thrown 
Alternate o’er the ever-sounding shore ? 
Or who has eye to trace 
How the Plague came ? 
Forerun the doublings of the Tempest’s race ? 
Or the Air’s weight and flame 
On a set scale explore ? 


That is nothing short of grandeur, and the note is sus- 
tained throughout. Space. would fail us to quote all the 
notable poems in Newman’s portion. It is full of interest, 
and would alone ensure the vitality of Lyra Apostolica. 


A Poet of the Too-Much. 


Robert Buchanan: an Introduction to his Poetry. By Archi- 
bald Stodart-Walker. (Grant Richards. 6s. net.) 


Mr. Sropart-Wa ker is nothing if not an enthusiast. 
He expressly disclaims in his preface any critical value for 
his work : it is not even an “estimation.” He wants to 
explain what Mr. Buchanan’s poetry is, and for this 
urpose allows him as much as possible to speak for 
himself. Well, he attains his aim. After laying down 
the volume, you understand pretty well the nature and 
scope of Mr. Buchanan’s poetical work, even if you were 
previously a stranger to it. And that is no small thing to 
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say for Mr. Stodart-Walker, especially since his own views 
(he states) incline towards canonic science rather than 
Buchanonic science. But he writes as a convinced admirer 
of the poet, and no man undertaking such a task can avoid 
expressing his own estimate of the writer with whom he 
deals. Mr. Stodart-Walker is certainly not that man: his 
estimate of Mr. Bucharan as a philosophic poet is writ 
large over these pages —large and loud; and it is seldom 
out of superlatives. Most things that Mr. Buchanan has 
done appear to be the finest of their kind in the language. 
In what he says Mr. Stodart-Walker is obviously too fiery 
a guide to be a safe one; but he explains and illustrates 
so well that every reader has the opportunity of forming 
his own judgment—if he have a judgment to form. 
Leaving out of view his restless other activities, even as 
a poet Mr. Robert Buchanan has in his time played many 
parts; so many that it becomes a necessity to keep the 
main line of his work. There can be no doubt, fortunately, 
what he would himself regard as the main line, and that 
is also what we consider his typical work. He threw 
himself, an unknown young Scot, on the conquest of 
London in the early ’thirties. It was a time when form 
was little studied in poetry—the Tennyson influence not 
yet having induced English poets to set their artistic 
house in order. The Dobells and Alexander Smiths and 
others of the earlier time between the setting of Shelley 
and the culmination of Tennyson were reckless violators 
of order, symmetry, proportion. Mr. Buchanan only too 
readily received, and has only too defiantly retained, the 
stamp of that day. The long poems, which are the 
deliberate and representative achievemert of his maturity, 
trample symmetry under foot. The ‘Book of Orm,” for 
instance (perhaps the wg is a tangle of variegated 
metres, almost surpassing the manifold metrical forms of 
Shelley’s “ Prunatiinn” without the choral-dramatic con- 
vention which imposes shape and keeping on that poem, 
as without the metrical genius which gives justifying 
music to its various versification. ‘‘Orm,” indeed, seems 
born from the mingled influence of ‘‘ Prometheus” and 
‘The Excursion,” and makes harder reading than either. 
Yet in his first volumes, ‘‘ Undertones,” together with 
poems loose and diluted enough, there were others, on 
classic themes such as have not since.tempted him, which 
showed a very different spirit and influence—much of 
Keats, somewhat perhaps of Tennyson. Here are things 
fine, ordered, and with an even distinction of knitted 
phrase, as this, describing the effect of Pan’s music : 


Whence, in the season of the pensive eve, 

The earth plumes down her weary, weary wings ; 

The Hours, each frozen in his mazy dance, 

Look scared upon the stars, and seem to stand 
Stone-still, like chisell’d angels mocking Time; 

And woods and streams and mountains, beasts and birds, 
And serious hearts of purblind men, are hush’d ; 

While music sweeter far than any dream 

Floats from the far-off distance, where I sit 

Wondrously wov’n about with forest boughs. 


Or this other, a personification of Memory : 


Fair-statured, noble, like an awful thing 
Frozen upon the very verge of life, 

And locking back along eternity 

With reyless eyes that keep the shadow Time. 


Here, also, one lights upon noble imagery, while the 
images at most times are seldom less than effective. 
“Antony in Arms” (too long to quote) is a fine and 
aa dramatic little poem, level from first stanza to 
ast. 

But in his next volume, London Poems, he struck a 
realistic vein which made a name for him, and there was 
no further chance of his developing on the lines of the 
poems just quoted. As a whole, this second volume seems 
to us overrated. We prefer the longer poems which 
followed, for all their defects. In these he gave free play 
to his growing mysticism, while he was still intent on 
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ultra-modernity, to be gained by —— the problems of 
modern life. ‘The Book of Orm,” we have said, appears 
to us best, and it is, at any rate, typical. It has deep 
thought, and is full of meaning, if the meaning be remote 
and difficult. It has imagination, too, on a large scale: 
conceptual imagination, we might call it. In execution, 
the imagination is much thinner than in the early poems 
already quoted; and fine imagery, though it exists, is 
much-wider apart. Diffuseness, indeed, is the radical sin 
of this and the longer poems generally. They are diffuse 
in plan and in execution. Rarely you come across a single 
passage which keeps its feet throughout, like this striking 
imagination of what the world would be if the physical 
preludings of death were absent : 


And suddenly my little son looked upward, 
And his eyes were dried like dew-drops ; and his going 
Was like a blow of fire upon my face. 


There was no comfort in the slow fa‘ ewell, 
Nor gentle shutting of belovéd eyes, 
Nor beautiful b ing over sleeping features. 


There were no kisses on familiar faces, 
No weaving of white grave-clothes, no last pondering 
Over the still wax cheeks and folded fingers. 


The whole from which we quote these lines is beautiful, 
and original in conception. But, for the most part, we 
never get sustained distinction in workmanship; a passage 
promising to be fine is marred by interspacing with weaker 
matter; we have well-cut stones set in rubble, or, rather, 
the edges crumble away into the rubble, leaving none of 
them well cut. The poet can never stop in time. So 
there is a general laxity and loquacious dilution about the 
verse, leaving it distinction only in moments and for a 
short lifting of the wing. Which is a pity; for here is a 
poet of no inconsiderable power, whose “ vaulting ambi- 
tion” and revolt against all restraint and measure have 
shorn his most earnest work of its potential effect ; so that 
it seems doubtful to us whether it can last much longer 
than “‘Kehama.”’ Now, that is an injustice done by Mr. 
Robert Buchanan to Mr. Buchanan’s self; for he is a 
poet, and Southey was not. 


The Epic of the Angles. 


Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburgh. Translated by J. R. 
Clark Hall. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 


THe epic or group of epic lays known as Beowulf has a 
double interest. tt offers the finest of battle-grounds to 
contending scholars, whose rival theories as to the number, 
homes, dates, and religions of its authors fill the air with 
the dust of controversy. And whatever view you take of 
these nice problems, it is still almost the only fragment of 
heroic legend which our forefathers, the Angles, can be 
shown to have brought with them from their dampish 
homes beyond the mouth of the Elbe. Beowulf, in his 
somewhat monotonous victories over Grendel and Grendel’s 
mother the mere-wife and the fire-drake who kept the 
hoard of gold, may be, as the solar mythologists tell you, 
the sun vanquishing the- noxious mists of morning, or he 
may be, as a later school has it, the culture hero, wresting 
from reluctant powers the gifts of civilisation for men. In 
either case he is a fair symbol of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
with their indomitable desire for difficulties to surmount 
and fabulous monsters to overcome, and their usually keen 
eye for the hoard of gold in the background. 

Dr. Hall has evidently made himself thoroughly master of 
the voluminous Beowulf literature which he catalogues in 
his bibliography, and which amounts, between 1815 and 
1899, to some two hundred numbers. His careful intro- 
duction, his notes and indices and archwological illustra- 
tions, are all real helps to the understanding of the rather 
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difficult poem and -ef fhe social conditions which it repre- 
sents. — is his work that we do not quite 
understand why he did not put the finishing touch to it by 


printing the Anglo-Saxon text side by side with his 
translation, more especially as this is frequently quoted in 
the notes and indices, which therefore necessitate the 
employment of a companion volume. As for the transla- 
tion itself, it probably, for scholarly purposes, represents 
the original better than either that of Messrs. Morris and 
Wyatt, or that of Prof. Earle. But we cannot persuade 
ourselves that it makes pleasant reading, or that it is likely 
to popularise Beowulf among the class of readers who 
must have the poem in modern English or not at all. 
Without being literal in its renderings or rigidly Teutonic 
in its vocabulary, it is singularly crabbed, and to our ear 
misses alike vigour of movement and harmony of rhythm. 
It is, in fact, wooden and mechanical. But our readers 
shall judge. The following passage is from the third and 
last feat of Beowulf, the conquest of the fiery dragon, in 
which the hero received his death-wound : 


After these words, the s+ t, the fell spiteful spirit, 
came angrily a second time, bright with belched fire, to 
fall upon his foes, the loathed mankind. His shield was 
burat up to the rim by waves of flame, his corslet could 
afford the youthful spear-warrior no help: but the young 
man did valorously under his kinsman’s shield after his 
own was ruined by hot coals. Then once more the battle 
prince was mindful of his reputation, by main force he 
struck with his battle-sword so that it stuck in the head, 
driven in by the onslaught. yy had snapped! 
Beowulf's old, natal sword had failed him in the 
fray. That was not granted him—that iron blades should 
help him in the fight. The hand was too strong, which, 
so I have heard, by its stroke overstrained every sword— 
it was n» better for him when he bore so wondrous hard a 
weapon to the fray. 

Then a third time the public scourge, the salamander, 
was intent on fighting: he rushed upon the hero, when 
occasion favoured him, hot and fierce in battle, and en- 
closed his whole neck between his cutting jaws: he was 
bathed in life-blood—the gore rushed out in streams. 


Surely the soul of the fighting has evaded Dr. Hall. 
And certain phrases—the shield “ruined by hot coals’”” 
like a carpet, or ‘the public scourge, the salamander,” 
or ‘when occasion favoured him ”—are they not a little 
wanting in humour? A translator should apply a sense 
of humour, even where he does not find it in the text. 

Dr. Hall is disposed to think that Beowulf was written 
in England, and not, as is perhaps the more generally 
adopted theory, written on the Continent before the Angle 
migration, and only revised in England. Nor will he 
accept the view that the Christian colourirg is due to 
interpolators or editors, and not to the original author. 
Consequently, he is obliged to find rather a late date for 
the whole work. He does not exactly ascribe it, with 
——— - ‘ but he 9 that it b pa written 
in Mercia during the long e of peace an erit, 
in that Rees my after ie convention ta the middle of the 
seventh century : 


I picture to myself a Mercian courtier—perhaps a 
scop—whose early life may have been spent under the 
heathen Penda, who changed his religion with the Court, 
without being able to get, or perhaps even wishing to 
get, definite instruction in the new faith; and who, 
perhaps, came in some degree under Northumbrian literary 
influénces, writing the earlier part of the poem, pretty 
much as we now have it, about A.D. 660, and the later 
s me twenty years or so after that. 


If we remember right, Prof. Earle has put forth a very 
similar view. 
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The Longest Poem of the 20th Century. 


Nell: a Tale of the Thames. By Heather Bigg. 
Paul. 5s, net.) 


WE are occasionally net by the works that are 
dropped upon our table. This volume prostrated us. Think- 
ing to dip into a novel, we found ourselves plunged into a 

m ; not one of your minor poet’s shallow outpourings, 
ut a sea of Alexandrines. The poem approaches in 


length Paradise Lost. It has other curious similarities to 
that epic. 


For example, the arguments that head the 
sections, of which there are thirty-six. Thus, “ How 
Robert boils over at the iniquitous looseness of the laws 
on robbery—a matter that is only a digression.’ Miss 
Heather Bigg has certainly caught the Miltonic method 
of digression. Chapter I. describes Robert and Alfred 
at the outset of their journey down the Thames in quest of 
a quiet village : 

And near them, on the water, lightly lay 
Their bass canoe, which by Ontario’s shore 
The colonist had deftly fashioned out 

On the design that long years since he reft 
From the defenceless savage. “He it was 
First stripped the ready birch—— 


and so on for seventy-one lines till we come to “‘ the two to 
whom this craft belonged.” Milton himself could not 
have withheld longer the information that the two young 


men had hired a “‘ Canader.” 


In fact for you I sound this solemn note 
Beware the dangers of the petticoat. 


So spoke Alfred. And that, together with the title of the 
book, makes us suspect—especially when we come upon 
this (they had found their village, and next morning 
‘* Alfred came rattling right into the room ”’) : 


Gay was he in pronounced pyjamas, shod 

Tn velvet slippers, golden monogrammed, 

Some weak girl’s gift, and half his face besmeared 
With lathered white, whilst his right hand upheld 
An out of all proportion shavin ~ 

Also some weak girl’s gift,—indeed the all 

To which his dressing-case was contivent 

Was gift on gift from girls, who being of course 
Of a man’s use profoundly innocent 

Medlied their ministrance museum-like 
And—Well, let by—Alfred came rattling in. 


Alas! it is seldom that our poetess lets us by so soon and 
introduces us to the solid fact. 

Before Nell comes on the scene Robert and Alfred con- 
verse quite in the Miltonic style as they paddle the craft 
reft by the colonist from the defenceless savage. Robert 
remarks— 

All that is round us now is but “I Am” 
Perhaps, (said Alfred) and he said no more. 


It wasenough. Indeed, you could hardly expect more from 
a young man who took velvet slippers—monogrammed— 
up the river. In the village churchyard Robert meets 
Nell, and, as you may say, he is done for at once. Next 
morning ‘‘his hand-poised razor ran Almost to skinny 
error” (that phrase will nick our chin at our next 
shaving) : 

Breakfast no sooner done he hurried off 

To the churcbyard, but not a soul was there. 


(Kegan 


That is a common feature of churchyards. Meanwhile 
Alfred picked up Carrie in the train. These four are the 
protagonists of the story such as it is. There is a nebulous 
mother of Nell, and an Uncle, of whom Nell says: 


Oh ! but he was so kind ! 
Though quite a different man from Grandpapa. 


Had he only been the same man he would have brought a 
welcome complication into a somewhat simple story. For 
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the contents of Alfred’s dressing-bag will tell you what 
happened to Carrie, and that speedily. The siege of Nell 
was alonger job. It drags on from Part I. to Part IL., 
from one river season to the next. 


Whilst you are here let us meet as you will 
So that I keep my reputation still, 


says Nell ; but as Nell’s escutcheon is not up to Robert’s 
standard thse end is inevitable. It seems to occur—we 
skip fifty thousand lines or so of no special importance— 
on page 311, in a moonlit wood when Robert and Nell sit 


together upon a fallen stump—Nell’s shoe tumbles off : 


He from the stump 

Slipped down upon his knees, felt out the shoe 
And took her tiny ankle in his hand 
To place iton. Auankle! Heavens above us! 

—and a cloud 
Veiling the chaste, chill ae of the moon 
Left them in darkness. Haply none too soon— 
Here all description ends and words must fail. 


Miss Heather Bigg may be congratulated on having 
written the longest poem of the Twentieth Century. But 
at the end, as at the beginning, we wonder why she took 
the trouble to design epic dress for a novelette. 





Other New Books. 


By Ricnarp R. Hotmes. 





QuveEEN VIcToRIA. 


This little volume does not come unknown or without 
credentials. It is, in fact, a new edition of a big volume. 
Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. conceived the idea of a life 
of Queen Victoria which should be illustrated by pictures 
from the Royal collections ; and Mr. Holmes, as librarian 
of Windsor Castle, was asked to write the text. The 
pictures thus begot the book, which came out sumptuously 
in 1897. Now that the Queen has passed away, it was 
an obyious enough idea to reissue the book ia cheaper 
popular form, without the illustrations. Hence the present 
volume, the smaller size of which comes simply from 
smaller type and absence of illustrations, for there is no 
abridgment. On the contrary, a final chapter is added 
to bring the book down to the late Sovereign’s death. 
The life follows the lines of most official biographies. 
It is unassuming, business-like, and tells its story straight- 
forwardly, without any attempt at moving or pictorial 
comment. It is interesting to note the staid and, one 
thinks, Early Victorianly fashion in which the Prince 
Consort takes the intelligence of an attachment between 
the Princess Alice and Prince Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt : 


‘There is no doubt that the eldest (Louis) and Alice 
have formed a mutual liking; and although tbe visit, 
fortunately, has passed over without any declaration, I 
have no doubt that it will lead to further advances from 
the young gentleman’s family. We should not be averse 
to such an alliance, as the family is good and estimable, 
and the nem, | man is unexceptionable in morals, manly, 
and, both in body and mind, distinguished by youthful 

ess and vigour.” 


In writing to Baron Stockmar, however, doubtless a 
rigidly philosophic and moraily dispassionate attitude was 
appropriate towards matrimony. (Longmans. js. net.) 


Tue SworpD AND THE CENTURIES. By Atrrep Hourron. 


Capt. Hutton is known, wherever fence is taught, as a 
past-master in the history and practice of the sword. To 
the public he is equally known by a series of books on the 
art of swordsmanship in all ages, which rank as the 
standard works in their kind. This volume, however, is 
not a work of technical instruction. It appeals mainly, 
perhaps, to the general reader. It is a review of the 
sword in all its developments, from the Middle Ages onward; 
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but (and herein lies its special distinction) each stage of 
that development is illustrated by the account of an actual 
combat with the special form of weapon described, every 
account being drawn from contemporary sources, often 
eye-witnesses of the fight. Few men’s knowledge or 
industry would have been equal to discovering examples 
of combat with many of the rarer forms; and the book is 
as interesting as it is valuable. One fight recorded to 
illustrate sword and buckler illuminates also a French 

roverbial phrase, coup de Jarnac, meaning a sudden under- 

and stroke. The duel was between the Lord of Chas- 
taigneraie and the Sieur de Jarnac under Henri II., and 
is thus described : 

Jarnac shifts his ground, feints a swashing blow at his 
enemy’s head, and so draws up his shield to defend it, and 
as it rises dexterously passes his point behind the unfortu- 
nate man’s left knee, holding his hand in pronation, and 
with a quick movement snatches it back, bringing the 
sharp false edge into contact with the lower part of the 
ham. This slight cut startles Chastaigneraie, but before 
he has time to move Jarnac repeats it in a much more 
serious fashion, severing einews, veins, muscles, and every- 
thing down to the very bone. 

The blow finished Chastaigneraie and established a new 
French phrase. (Grant Richards. 15s ) 


A New History or tHe Boox REVIsED AND 

or Common Prayer: ON THE REWRITTEN BY 

Basis or THE Former Work Watrer Howarp FRErz. 
By Franors Procter. 


It is not often that an author suffers a work which has 
had great success to be rehandled by another man while 
he himself still lives. But the author of the History of the 
Book of Common Prayer is yet among us, and it is with 
his permission and active favour that Mr. Howard Frere 
has brought out this revision of the work. It is largely, 
in fact, a new book, as was necessary after a lapse of 
nearly fifty years, during which liturgical study has been 
zealously widened in all directions. The greater part, as 
Mr. Frere states, has been actually rewritten. The section 
of the older work which dealt with hymns and metrical 
psalms has disappeared altogether—owing to the existence 
of the Dictionary of Hymnology. So has the account of the 
adaptations from the Prayer - Book for Nonconformist 
Congregations. But the old Service-books and Services 
of which the Prayer-Book is the heir are dealt with at 
much greater length. For this purpose a fresh chapter 
has been added to the opening of the book, and the second 
we has been entirely refashioned. With regard to the 

rayer-Books of Edward VI. a store of new matter has 
been added. In its present form this makes a most hand- 
some and complete work, allowing for the inevitable 
necessity of relegating disputed points to foot-notes, 
which refer the reader to the authorities in whom he may 
study them. Every chapter is followed by additional 
notes, handmaidens to the main text, while to the first part 
are appended some invaluable documents illustrating the 
Sarum and older liturgies. Those who treasured Mr. 
Procter’s work will find the treasure has grown in value 
by this re-issue, which could hardly have been bettered. 
(Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 


EverEne Scuvyiter: SELecrep 
Essays. 


Wir A Menor sy-. 
Evetyn Sonvyier Scnarrrer. 


Trauran InNFLvENcEs. By Evcene Scnvyter. 


These two volumes give the selected essays, with a 
memoir by his daughter, of an American who at one time 
had a European notoriety. For it was the publication of 
his inquiry (at the instance of the United States Govern- 
ment) into the Bulgarian “ atrocities,” which, above all 
other reports, set European opinion in a flame. The 
Turks, indeed, held him responsible for the ensuing war 
with Russia. A journalistic career led up to diplomatic 
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employment, as it does only in the States and France ; and 
it was while he was Minister at St. Petersburg that he 
undertook the famous inquiry. The papers here collected 
cover various literary themes, and are written - a light, 
gossipping stylee For some curious grammatical contor- 
eg bad proof-reading is responsible; but 
others, we fear, are the result of careless writing, which 
the author would have corrected had he lived to republish 
the articles himself. They are very obviously the occa- 
sional journalistic contributions of a busy man, and are 
less criticisms than personal chat about the celebrities dis- 
cussed. As such they are entertaining, but nowise original. 
The best paper is, perhaps, that on Tolstoy, where the 
writer’s personal experience of Russia and of Tolstoy 
himself yives a real value to the account. For example, 
the novelist told him apropos of Auerbach’s Hin Neues 
Leben : 


It was owing to this that I started a school for my 
peasants and me interested in popular education. 
When I went back to Europe the second time I went to 
see Auerbach without giving my name. When he came 
into the room I merely said, ‘‘I am Eugen Baumann,” 
and when he hesitated, in surprise, I hastened to add: 
‘Not really in name but in character”; and then told 
him who I was and how his book had set me thinking, 
and what good it had done me. 


As a whole, the essays show a decided interest in the 
persons more than the writings of Jittérateurs. (Sampson 
Low. 10s. 6d. net each.) 


Tue Oak HaMter. By H. Sr. Jonn Hick BasHatt. 


In this monograph of fifty pages, ‘‘ being an account of 
the history and associations of the village of Ockham, 
Surrey,” Mr. Bashall has gathered together for the many 
lovers of such matters a considerable amount of topo- 
graphical and antiquarian information. Nothing more can 
be said for his manner of presentation than that it is fairly 
clear; perhaps no more should be expected; yet how a 
little of the spirit of Aubrey would make the dry facts 
live! 

The history of Ockham is the history of a thousand 
English villages, the history of a patch of country-side 
calmly doing its work and rearing its children through 
changes of kings and dynasties, of priests and lords of the 
manor. The heham of Domesday Book becomes the 
Ockham of to-day through changes as natural as the 
seasons. The beautiful church, with its noble east window, 
remains ; but in place of the old Fiddle Inn is the Hautboy 
Hotel, of which Mr. Bashall says: ‘“‘ We are certainly 
fortunate in having such a high-class hotel . . . in Ock- 
ham.” The village has its schools (admirably planned 
and built by the late Lord Lovelace) and its two small 
charities. Of great men it seems to have produced only 
one, that William of Ockham of whom Fuller wrote: 
“He is highly praised by the writers of his own order 
[Franciscan | for his learning whom I do believe notwith- 
standing Bale writeth so bitterly against him.” He had 
the distinction of being excommunicated by the Pope, 
and of having his books burnt by the Masters of Paris. 
(Stock. 5s net.) 


It is not necessary to be a “‘ Turfite” in order to appre- 
ciate the importance of books like Mr. Charles Rich n’s 
The English Turf (Methuen, 15s.) and Mr. H. Syden- 
ham Dixon’s From Gladiateur to Persimmon (Richards, 
18s. net). The difference between these books, both 
dealing in expert fashion with English racing, is indicated 
very well in their titles. Mr. Richardson’s book is a 
general and popular account of all the conditions and 
amenities of racing, not omitting its local conditions and 
the vital matters of breeding, training, and race-course 
management. The book runs to well over 300 pages, and 
is illustrated in first-rate style by photographs. A man 
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who had never realised the magnitude of the national 
sport would gather it easily from these photographs of 
race-courses, paddocks, and d stands. Mr. Richardson 
has had the assistance of an “ editor” in Mr. E. T. Sachs, 
who points out that this is the psychological moment for a 
book on the English Turf, inasmuch as racing has in the 
last twenty-five years ‘taken a shape from which there 
can be but few departures, and which may be regarded as 
permanent.” Mr. Dixon’s book is different. It is a 
collection of definite Turf memories, and resolves itself 
into breezy sketches of great horses, + jockeys, great 
trainers, and great owners. It is for those who are awake 
and can remember and understand. The outsider ~ 
find refreshment in its horsey and sporty locutions. 
book which begins “‘I am fortunate to get a good start 
with such a ‘smasher’ as Gladiateur,” and is written 
throughout in that strain, can hardly be ignored by 
lexicographers and connoisseurs of words. 

Mr. Grant Richards has begun the issue of a new 
series of Fabian Society publications, dealing from the 
Fabian point of view with politics and economics in a more 
detailed manner than was possible in the famous Fabian 
Essays. The first volume to appear is Mr. Henry W. 
Macrosty’s Zrusts and the State: a Sketch of Competition, a 
well-timed theme. In thirteen chapters the author con- 
siders such subjects as State Interference, Companies and 
Honesty, The Growth and Effects of Oombination in 
industry, Collectivisation, &c. 

Messrs. Virtue have issued a very handsome volume on 
The Paris Exhibition of 1900, which has already — 
in monthly parts. As an illustrated record of the bi- 
tion buildings, and the art exhibits, the work leaves 
nothing to be desired. Some — beautiful pictures are 
reproduced in photogravure, notably Mr. Whistler’s ‘‘ The 








Little White Girl.” 
Fiction. 
My First Book. 
A’ Varsity Man, By Inglis Allen. (Pearson. 6s.) 


A Cardinal and his Conscience, By Graham Hope. (Smith, 
Elder. 6s.) 


Belinda Fitswarren. By the Earl of Iddesleigh. (Methuen. 
6s.) 


Mr. Inetis Aten has essayed to write a facetious work 
of fiction—we avoid the epithet ‘“‘ humorous ”—and it 
cannot be said that he has failed. 4 ’ Varsity Man is a 
first book, but it is the production of a writer who has 
begun by knowing a good deal of his trade. Mr. 
Allen is, in the particular workshop he has chosen, 
master of his tools. When he aims he hits; there is no 
nervous bungling hesitation. Such confidence is so rare in 
the author of a first book that we feel bound specially to 
note and belaud it. Whatever his limitations, Mr. Allen 
is not an amateur. Either a sufficient technique sprang 
naturally to his finger-ends, or he has acquired it with 
patience and labour; probably the latter. The matter of 
A ’ Varsity Man—“ passages in the Career of an Impres- 
sionable Unde uate ”’—is less notable than the manner 
of it. The Impressionable Undergraduate, at this time of 
day, constitutes no new theme. The intricate amalgam of 
his mannishness and his childishness has many times 
before been resolved to the end that his friends might 
laugh. We all know the undergraduate of fiction, with 
his consuming ambition to play the man about town, to 

e as the initiate of all wickedness, the sworn foe of 

underism, and the encyclopedia of worldly knowledge. 
And Mr. Allen’s undergraduate, one must at once admit, 
is the undergraduate of fiction, an individual who doubt- 
less exists also in fact, sparsely, but who has become some- 
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what conventionalised in the constant setting down. Mr. 
Allen does not seek after new effects: he is content to 
observe what his predecessors have observed, and to make 
the points that they made. Still, he does it all “ with an 
air.” His touch has freshness—that freshness which can 
only spring from the author’s own gusto and joy in his work. 
The amatory adventures of Mr. Hugh Ashby (fourteen 
in number) are narrated with a continual spontaneous 
energy which atones for their inherent unoriginality. 
Moreover, it is quite possible to laugh at them. The book 
has, indeed, amused us, though not violently. We will 
quote an example of Mr. Allen’s light facetiousness : 

On the last day of the Easter vacation the youth went 
to lunch with the Parfitts at their house on Hampstead- 
heath. The Parfitts were a family wh»se lunches met 
with the Youth’s approval rather more than they did 
personally. But it was worth while being bored, with one 
of Parfitt senior’s cigars in view after the ordeal, and as 
Parfitt junior—who wore red ties with a frock coat, and 
was apt to extend the province of brown boo‘s— was in the 
city, matters were rather more tolerable than they might 
have been. Mrs. Parfitt, who insisted on referring to the 
Youth as a “‘ student,” treated him with the respect due 
to this imaginary status, and the claret was eminently 
drinkable. After lunch Mrs. Parfitt excused herself, and 
retired for her nap; and the Youth was left alone with 
that lady’s companion, who, whatever she might have been 
officially to Mrs. Parfitt, did not fulfil that function 
privately to the Youth. She tried to converse with him 
on congenial topics, and only succeeded ia giving him the 
idea that he was about twelve and a half; and when she 
asked him how long the holidays lasted, the Youth’s 
abstinence from bad language was a brilliant testimony 
to the efficacy of a British training. 

There is nothing here from the profound well of 
humour, but the passage is neatly managed. That 
phrase, for example, ‘apt to extend the province of 

rown boots,” is decidedly agreeable, showing, as it does, 
that Mr. Barry Pain has not lived in vain. We do not 
predict literary distinction for Mr. Inglis Allen, but we 
confidently predict for him the future of a popular writer, 
and such success as he attains he will have deserved. 

The rather naive dedication of ‘‘Graham Hope’s” 
book—“ To all who have helped me, especially to my 
Aunt Anna Cunninghame Graham ’’— inevitably suggests a 
picture of a literary young lady, not without ambition, 
and not without interested and abetting relatives, plod- 
ding away laboriously and conscientiously at the composi- 
tion of her first novel. We have no right, nor do we 
seek, to peer behind the title-page; but that vision occurs 
to us quite naturally, and 4 Cardinal and his Conscience is 
just such a historical novel as might have been written by 
such a young lady. Miss Hope’s hero is the Cardinal de 
Lorraine, brother of Guise (whom, of course, the author 
calls “the great balafré”—no author ever resists that 
temptation). The Cardinal met and succoured a charming 
heroine, named Renée, in a forest, and the rest of the 
story follows. On page 325: ‘‘ The Cardinal locked him- 
self into his room that he might be alone with his grief. 
He had not only lost Renée for ever, but he believed him- 
self to be directly responsible for her death.” Miss 
Hope mildly depicts the uproarious times of the Lorraine 
brothers. It is as though she had been too timid to 
handle the theme with a firm grasp. Her immaculate 
heroine is like the offspring of one of Tennyson’s rectories. 
Dumas’ heroines were many of them sad creatures, but 
occasionally he drew the spotless maid. Miss Hope should 
compare her Renée with Mademoiselle de Taverney Maison 
Rouge. The book is achieved with commendable care ; it 
shows some research and a laudable avoidance of the con- 
ventional and melodramatic. But a stronger hand than 


Miss Hope’s is needed to drag the historical novel from 
the fatal bog of imitativeness into which it has latterly 
fallen. The virtues of 4 Cardinal and His Conscience are 
negative. It is as harmless and unexceptionable as a 
basin of bread-and-milk. 
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The Earl of Iddesleigh’s volume is a domestic novel of 
cheerful mediocrity. "Why he should have put himself to 
the trouble of writing it we cannot imagine, unless, as is 

robably the case, he derived pleasure from the work. 

is talent for the art of fiction is, at any rate, concealed. 
He seems to have read a number of other people’s 
domestic novels and then sat down to reproduce them. 
The story is constructed out of trite phrases, like a 
child’s edifice out of a box of bricks. Open the book 
anywhere, and these clichés constitute the page. Here is 
a specimen : 

It was on a fine morning in June, not many years ago, 
that John might have been seen opening the front 
door... . 

Came to the momentous decision. 

Binley, the capital town of Clayshire. 

Eschewed feminine society. 

Face, figure, and carriage were all exquisite. 

From time to time he caught himself thinking: ‘I 
suppose that’s a girl they would call pretty!” 

On the last page, the man who had eschewed feminine 
society (he was also “ to ladies most unreasonably averse ’’) 
is on the eve of his marriage with the Belinda whose face, 
figure, and carriage were all exquisite. The intermediate 
pe Ae Ra are, at their best, improbable. Belinda Fits- 
warren may suit the taste of the omnivorous, but a reader 
of any discrimination will class it at once with the negli- 

eable—a drop in that Constant Stream of Novels Poured 
Forth From the Press. 





Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tue Sriver SKvtt. By S. R. Crocxerrt. 


The Silver Skull was the badge of ‘‘as bloodthirsty and 
ruthless a band of murderers [Italian] as the world has 
ever seen.” They were the Decisi, and they flourished 
murderously in ‘‘ The Heel of the Boot ” something under 
two centuries ago. In this rattling story Mr. Crockett 
follows history closely. For many facts he acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Mrs. Church, whose uncle, General 
Richard Church, put down and brought to an end “the 
famous Red Terror in Apulia.” The narrative is told by 
“Tsabella, the girl of the Vardarelli, who, forgetting her 
maidenhood, rode with the first and fought with the 
best.” (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


LysBETH. By H. Riper Haacearp. 


Mr. Haggard at his breeziest. The scene is set in 
Leyden in the middle of the sixteenth century. ‘By an 
example of the trials, adventures, and victories of a 
burgher family of the generation of Philip II. and William 
the Silent,” the author of Xing Solomon’s Mines “ strives to 
set before readers of to-day something of the life of those 
who lived through perhaps the most fearful tyranny that 
the Western world has known.”” (Longmans. 6s.) 


Tue SupreME CRIME. By Dorornea GERARD. 


A tragic story of Austrian Poland. A note “for the 
enlightenment of English readers” precedes the first 
chapter. Therein we are told that “ it is as well to point 
out, at the beginning of this story of Ruthenian life in 
Austria, that the representatives of this class belong to the 
branch of the Greek Church united to Rome, in which 
matrimony, although not absolutely obligatory for the 
clergy, is the almost universal condition.” (Methuen. 6s.) 


By Arruur R. Ropes anp 
On Perer’s Istanp. Mary E. Ropes. 


This is another novel with a preface enlightening the 
reader, The idea of the story came to the authors at 
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St. Petersburg in 1882. It ‘ attempts” (they are modest) 
“‘to present a picture of life as it might have been in the 
early years of the reign of Alexander III.” So there is 
much about the Terrorist secret societies. (Murray. 6s.) 


UnpER THE REDWoops. By Brer Harre. 


Ten short stories, of which the titles tell a great deal: 
‘‘Jimmy’s Big Brother from California,” ‘‘A Widow of 
the Santa Ana Valley,” ‘‘ How Reuben Allen Saw Life in 
San Francisco,” and ‘‘A Romance of the Line.” ‘ ‘Look 
yer, pardner. I kem straight from St. Jo, Mizzorri, to 
Gold Hill—whar I’ve got a claim—and I reckon this is 
the first time I ever struck San Francisker. I ain’t up to 
towny ways nohow, and I allow that mebee I’m rather 

en. So we'll let that pass!’” A lively, characteristic 

k of Far-West gaieties and tragedies. (Pearson. 6s.) 


Love THE LAGGARD. By R. 8. Warren BELL. 


If love were not a laggard novels could hardly be 
written. We like the look of this story by the author of 
Bachelorland. The characters include Sir Rex Winchurch, 
Bart., squire of Scarsteeple, Bill Brown, a writer of penny 
shockers, a newsagent, an actor, a boarding-house keeper, 
a widow, and a centenarian, not to mention the heroine, 
Araby Winchurch. The proposal scene at the end is all 
right. (Richards. 6s.) 


NortusoroveH Cross. By L. Copz Cornrorp. 
With a dedication, “in tall writing,” to an architect : 


“Your strong walls and delicate pinnacles shall take the 
—— and defy the winds, and nightly darken upon 
the glittering procession of the stars.” The story is laid 


in a cathedral town, and among the characters are a stupid 
dean, an erring canon, a happy parson, a naughty boy, and 
a Bohemian brother. (Allen. 6s.) 


Tue Curtovs CAREER oF ; 
Roperick CAMPBELL. By Jean N. Mocluwraira. 


Very Scotch. The story begins “‘ Upon a certain day in 
September, 1745,” and Chapter II. is called ‘‘ Wha’ll be 
King but Charlie.” Here is a fragment of dialogue: 
“‘ Gudesake, sergeant, ye wadna ken ye were born if ye 
didna see the folk gaun by ye. Look yon’er. Dang my 
breeks, if the haill o’ the dragoons arena fleein’ like mad 
on the Lang Dykes and naebody after them.” (Con- 
stable. 6s.) 


Craupia Pot. By Carttron Dawe. 


** You remember Miss Overton—the lady we met at 
Nice?’ 


. Oh, perfectly. A rather nice-looking girl with fine 
eyes! ‘ 
‘Yes. Eyes a bit too fine ; opened too wide—saw round 


too many corners. Well, she’s going to marry that 
ginger-haired bounder in the fawn spats.’ ” 

An agreeable London story in which the heroine is a 
much wooed Penelope who, however, is true to her 
Ulyssean hero. ‘In a Hansom,” “ Upper Brook Street,” 
and ‘‘ St James’s Park” are among the chapter headin 
of a story in which Mr. Dawe quite forsakes his old 
Chinese and Japanese backgrounds. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


A Parcnep-up Arrarr. By Fiorence WaRDEN. 

A husband-and-wife story, with the usual playing-with- 
fire elements of interest, and an ‘up-to-date revenge,” in 
which the old love, a professional dancer, makes the wife 
look foolish by outshining her performance of a skirt 
dance at a charity bazaar. (Pearson. 6s.) 


We have also received : The Fourth Estate, a translation 
of A. Palacio Valdes’ novel by Rachel Challice (Brentano) ; 
The Fate of Endilloe, by Silas K. Hocking (Warne, 
3s. 6d.); Zhe Inn of the Silver Moon, by Herman K. Viele 
(Stone: Chicago); Zhe Story of Sarah, by M. Louise 
Forsslund (Brentano). 7 
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The Author of “ Babs the 
Impossible.” 
An Inquiry. 


Ir is a characteristic of the literary artist with a genuine 
vocation that his large desire is, not to express in words 
any particular thing, but to express himself, the sum of 
his sensations. He feels the vague, disturbing impulse 
to write long before he has chosen his first subject from 
the thousands of subjects which present themselves, and 
which in the future he is destined to attack. He does 
not reflect: ‘I have something definite here to say; 
therefore I will write.” Rather, his thought runs: “I 
am bound to write. What shall I begin with?” In 
other words, it is the act of creation, and not the thing to 
be created, which lies uppermost in his mind. But many 
writers, and many clever writers, use the art of literature 
merely to gain an end which is connected with some 
different art, or with no art. Such a writer, finding 
himself burdened with a message prophetic, didactic, or 
reforming, discovers suddenly that he has the imaginative 
gift, and makes his imagination the servant of his intellect, 
or of emotions which are not artistic emotions. He may 
write very well, better even than some genuine artists— 
especially in the first flush of his eagerness—but his 
implicit disparagement of the art which he utilises will 
become more and more apparent, and no ability can hide 
the fact that, in so far as he is an artist, he is an artist by 
chance—simply because words, besides being the medium 
of an art, are also the best vehicle for the dissemination 
of ideas. The Word is his slave; and if, perchance, he 
treats it with a consideration that resembles love, he does 
. — & mercenary motive—in order to get the most out 
of it. 

Mrs. Grand belongs to this class. Even the American 
who opened conversation with a parson by the remark, 
‘Guess you're interested in Christianity, eh?” would 
at once guess from her books that Mrs. Grand was 
‘interested ” in the woman - question. Her business 
is with the ethic of sexual relations; and if she had not 
tenaciously held revolutionary views on the most delicate 
of subjects, she would probably never have written a line. 
The titles of her first books —Singularly Deluded: a 
Domestic Experiment and Ideala—naively disclose her 
tendency. Without opening them you can see the pas- 
sionate reformer running amok through all the cherished 
humbugs of an established system. The Heavenly Twins, 
—, famous and notorious, was a fierce onslaught 
which, it is safe to say, made a fearful breach in the walls 
of the Home—that demure fabric so long and faithfully 
defended by Charlotte Yonge and Miss Rhoda Broughton. 
The reactionary who fails to see that The Heavenly Twins 
did not leave public opinion, and particularly feminine 
public opinion, where it found it, has put the telescope 
to his blind eye. The book was eagerly and gratefully 
accepted by women, who perceived in it nut only the bold 
utterance of their timid aspirations, but also a distant 
hope of release from the somewhat Ottoman codes of men. 
It was a bad novel—artistically vicious in ‘its crudity, 
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violence, unfairness, literary indecorum, improbability, im- 
possibility—but it was a brilliant, though unscrupulous, 


argument against the “‘ criminal repression of women” for 
the selfish ends of men. Its bitter temper is summed up in 
a single phrase, a phrase not bearing on the main point: 
‘All that women ask is to be allowed to earn their bread 
honestly ; but there is no doubt that the majority of men 
would rather see them on the streets.” Grandiose to 
absurdity—as in the “‘ He, watching over Israel ”’ refrain ; 
incredibly preposterous in its excursions to the pays du 
tendre—as in Re’ Tenor and Boy “ Interlude”; wickedly 
distorted when distortion could solve a difficulty—as in 
the .truly amazing marriage of the heroine — it yet 
triumphed, almost insolently triumphed, by sheer primitive 
force; for might is right in art as in life. It was the 
rout of the male sex; it was the hare scattering the 
hounds. And the author, denied by nature the sense of 
humour, contrived, nevertheless, to use the weapon of 
ridicule with deadly effectiveness. It is, indeed, when 
dealing lightly with minor issues in the less dreadfully 
earnest passages, of which we will quote one specimen, 
that the author shows herself at her best and her most 
legitimate : 

When breakfast was over at Fraylingay next morning, 
and the young people had left the table, Mrs. Frayling 
helped herself to another cup of coffee, and solemnly 
opened Evadne’s last letter. The coffee was cold, for the 
poor lady had been waiting, not daring to take the last 
cup herself, because she knew that the moment she did so 
her husband would want more. The emptying of the urn 
was the signal which usually called up his appetite for 
another cup. He might refuse several times, and even 
leave the table amiably, so long as there was any left ; 
but the knowledge or suspicion that there was none set up 
a sense of injary unmistakably expressed in his counte- 
nance, and not to be satisfied by having more made 
immediately, althuugh he invariably ordered it just to 
mark his displeasure. He would get up and ring for it 
emphatically, and would even sit with it before him fur 
some time after it came, but would finally go out without 
touching it, and be. as poor Mrs. Frayling mentally 
= it: “‘Oh, dear! quite upset for the rest of the 

ay.” 

It is slight, but it indicates the attitude, and it is an 
unanswerable domestic ‘criticism of life.” Even the 
Heir of Redclyffe’s Amy, with all her yielding womanli- 
ness, would have appreciated that passage. After five 
hundred pages in the same spirit, the once august Sultan 
of the Hearthrug can only nurse his dying dignity and his 
mortal hatred of the shrieking sisterhood in speechless 
disgust. 

If any recent novel has been saved, instead of damned, 
by its purpose, Zhe Heavenly Twins is that novel. It is the 
modern equivalent of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The soul of 
Mrs. Grand, if we may employ the figure, was bursting 
with a message, and the message escaped sparkling like 
seltzer from a bottle. It came because it must come. The 
author said what she had to say, and she said all that she 
had to say. In order to be the more effectually a prophet 
she had attempted, not ignobly, the rdle of artist. Unfor- 
tunately she could not leave well alone. Unaware that 
she had finished, she continued to do what was already 
done. She had fallen into the habit of fiction, and she 
persisted in it, blind to the fact that she had exhausted 
the one ingredient which could vitalise her work. The 
case iscommon. Zhe Beth Book stands much lower than 
its predecessor. All the bad qualities of The Heavenly 
Twins are intensified in this uninspired imitation. The 
violence becomes strident, the bitterness is envenomed, 
the crude philosophising still more crude, and there is no 
compensating conviction. In regard to marriage it will 
be observed that Elizabeth is compelled to submit to the 
same process as Evadne at the hands of her creator. A 
clever, observant, shrewd girl of vigorous mind, she _ is 
transformed into an abject little doll for a few pages in 
order that she may marry an unredeemed cad, and so pose 
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as a marital martyr during the rest of the story. Imme- 
diately after marriage her qualities return to the victim. 
Mrs. Grand, in making the husband the doctor of a Lock 
Hospital, stoops to an infantile symbolism. “ She liked 
him, and she liked to be caressed.” Beth may have liked 
to be caressed—Mrs. Grand’s heroines have that predi- 
lection—but that she liked the ineffable Dan was impos- 
sible. Asked why she consents to marry him, she replies: 
“Because I’m weak.” She ought to have replied: ‘‘ Be- 
cause it is necessary to my author’s badly- ed cam- 
paign.” As for Dan, we end by sympathising with the 
scoundrel, with such ruthless malignity does the author 
pursue him. 

In Babs the Impossible—does not the title constitute a 
menace ?—Mrs. Grand is at her worst. The lack of any 
right fecling for the art which she practises is everywhere 
apparent; in the use of improper words like “perk,” 
‘“‘grumped,” “hunkering”’; in a pervading literary inde- 
corum ; and in the extraordinary solecism of a pamphlet- 
interview exegetical of the author's high aims. From this 
brochure we learn that the theme of the novel is the plight 
of women left desolete in deserted country districts by the 
departure of their n.en-folk, who are attracted by the 
‘glitter of towns.” Mrs. Grand, subtly drawn out by 
her interviewer, here glibly disposes of problems which 
have puzzled generations of publicists. The ‘‘ commercial 
greed” of landlords, it seems, is the worm in our English 
rose. Abolish that, and there is hope for the State plant. 
The whole interview is inexpressibly pert. But in the 
novel itself, though we have read it with care, we find no 
trace of the announced theme. The Jocus, being seventeen 
miles from a railway station, is certainly remote enough, 
but men are not absent from it, and silken dalliance is 
continually afoot. ‘“ St. Lambert, taken unawares, yielded 
involuntarily. Before he had had time to think he had 


drawn her to him and kissed her lips. Babs nestled 
closer, all her being a-purr with pleasure.” Again: ‘She 
tore from its peg . . . an elegant teagown . . . slipped it 


on in trembling haste and stepped lightly to the casement. 
She leant forth. Her tresses streamed out upon the 
night. He stood below. . . . He wore a frock-coat and 
silk hat. . . . His legs were enclosed in white silk ‘ under- 
wear,’ for he had forgotten his trousers. . . . ‘ At last!’ 
she just breathed, clasping her hands.” This was not 
Babs, but a Miss Spice; the gentleman was named Jelly- 
bond yan Babs the Impossible cannot be criticised as 
an art-work. It contains here and there fragments of 
fairly effective satire, but from beginning to end it is 
artistically hopeless. It repels without in the least con- 
vincing. The plot is grotesque and the characterisation 
incoherent. Which are the more farcical—the farcical 
parts or the deeply serious ?—is a question not quickly to 
be decided. Mrs. Grand has in the past demonstrated 
her powers; this book is a regrettable proof of her limita- 
tions, both as an artist and as a philosopher. 








Things Seen. 
Lambs. 


Romney Marsu! The water-flags, like tiny green lances, 
start from the streams, the pussy willows shine golden 
among the budding twigs, the tremendous skies take 
on every humour of this wild weather, and the talk is 
all of lambs. Poor lambs! It is not well for one 
with a soft heart to wander over the marsh in the driving 
rain and bitter winds of this tempestuous spring, for the 
sight of the lambs is piteous: they lie on the sodden 
grass trying to blink their way into life; they crouch 
under the banks of the streams, hiding their small faces 
in the wet soil; they run here and there in the large 
pastures bleating for their mothers, and the solitary 
shepherds stalk to and fro garnering the dead. The 
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thunder clouds move up from the west, hail-storms 
cover the meadows with a white mantle, and through it 
all the wonder of birth and death goes on, and the ewe 
nibbles while her lamb dies. 

The birds are better cared for. Pasted on the wall of 
the barn where I am sheltering is a printed notice giving 
the names of the birds that it is forbidden to snare or 
shoot. As I read, the names set themselves to a tune 
of spring : 

“ Avocet and bearded tit, 
Crossbill, chough, 
Common bittern, common kite, 
Dartford warbler, oriole——” 

Thus far had my reading gone, when a farmer came 
in out of the rain, and I said to him: ‘‘ You look after 
the birds better than the lambs.” He blew on his fingers 
and grunted. ‘It’s a bad year for lambs,” he said. 
“T’ve lost 15 per cent.; some farmers have lost 20 per 
‘* But do you look after them enough?” I asked. 
‘Tn a bitter spring like this, I should have thought you 
would have found them some sort of shelter and warmth.” 
His eyes rested on mine for a moment. Then he looked 
out on the dripping land: ‘‘No; it’s natural to them to 
be out in the open.” ‘That means they die,” I said. 
“T’ve lost 15 per cent. of mine; some farmers have lost 
20 per cent.,” he repeated, and went out into the rain. 


or 


The Ornaments. 


No lodgings in the village were so tidy as hers, and 
not every wayfarer who knocked at her cottage door 
found a billet. But I came with sound recommenda- 
tions, and so she gave me her best parlour, with the 
ornaments on the mantelpiece. She begged me to be very 
careful. ‘One of the gentlemen I had,” she said, 
“practised golf strokes in the room, if you please. I was 
obliged to ask him to leave.” The ornaments were a 
lass dome enshrining a posy of waxen flowers, a china 
f ure of a widow, a small picture, hand-painted on glass, 
iliustrating “‘ The Opening of the Sixth Seal,” a cuckoo 
clock, two mauve vases, a Jubilee mug, a framed photo- 
graph of six black-bearded men holding an Oddfellows’ 
banner, and a lamp with swallows and a church painted 
on the white shade. They stood upon a yard or so of 
maroon cloth, tasselled, that drooped in a festoon towards 
the fireplace. She told me that after the golf club inci- 
dent she had thoughts of removing the ornaments, but that 
with me she was sure they would be——. I thanked her, 
promised to be careful, and thought no more about the 
ornaments till I broke them all. It was the completest 
job. 

Hardly had she left the room when I sat down to 
read. I lighted a cigarette, threw the match into 
the fireplace, and as I read became suddenly aware 
of a little leaping light above my eyes. A corner 
of the maroon mantle cover was in a flame. I tore 
off the burning portion, and saw that it was blazing 
in another place. I tore off that too, stifling the 
flame with my hands, only to find that another part 
was alight. And so on, and so on. Soon the flames 
leapt up to the mantel-shelf, and as there was no more 
hanging cloth to tear away I had to = the burning 
remnant from beneath the ornaments. That brought down 
the lamp with a crash upon the hearth. But still the 
maroon cloth flamed in unexpected parts, and still I had 
to pull it away. Thus in turn fell the glass dome con- 
taining the waxen flowers, the widow, the Sixth Seal, 
the cuckoo-clock, the Jubilee mug, the six bearded men 
holding the Oddfellows’ banner, and the mauve vases. 
They strewed the floor broken into small pieces. All were 
gone. The mantelpiece was bare. Fragments of maroon 
cloth smouldered in the grate. The room was full of 
smoke. Then I rang the bell. The landlady knocked 
respectfully. I opened the door. 
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Harrow’s Poet. 


Byron was a Harrow boy; but if you ask on the Hill for 
the name of their poet they will not say Ms gc but 
Bowen. Byron wrote poetry—ah, yes! but did he write 
of the things that count? Did he write of Harrow and 
football and cricket ? 

And so it comes about that not all Byron’s thousands 
of lines avail, on the Hill, against the little volume of 
Harrow Songs, and Other Verses, by Edward E. Bowen, 
that was Paes aay by the Longmans in 1886. There is 
the true dark blue. 

Mr. Bowen was the laureate of the playing fields. Other 
— have sung of cricket before ot since—Mr. Norman 

e, for example—but Mr. Bowen has more of the true 
inspiration and fire, and Mr. Bowen hymns football too, 
thus displaying a catholicism that is rare as sunshine in 
this present spring of our discontent. He has a son, 
about Larry, the football, which palpitates with lyri 
rapture. This is the last stanza : 


That is his path, where the swallows roam, 
That is a road that needs no gravelling ; 
Life is dull, if you bide at home; 
Larry is made of stuff for travelling. 
Now yo may lift him once again, 
Give him a view of park and plain, 
Flout and flurry him, kick and worry him, 
That is the way to induce a brain. 


Beside cricket, however, and all that the word means 
and conjures up, what is football? what is Larry? Cricket 
comes first; Willow, not Larry, is the King. And when, 
in his song “Giants,” Mr. Bowen is remembering old 
prowesses, it is the cricketers that he remembers first : 


There were sp!'endid cricketers then, you krow, 
There were splendid cricketers then ; 

The littlest drove for a mile or so, 
And the tallest drove for ten. 


The excellent ballad of Queen Elizabeth’s, which is 
quoted in full for its happy exemplification of Mr. Bowen’s 
gaiety and technical skill sets back to the very beginning 
(before the ordinary cricket historian has begun to root 
about at all) the rules of the Harrow game. The bold sea 
rover, it should aon be pointed out, was Raleigh, one 
of Harrow’s heroes; Lyon was the school’s founder : 


Queen Elizabeth sat one day, 

Watching the mariners rich and gay, 

And there were the Tilbury guns at play, 
And there was the bold sea rover ; 

Up comes Lyon, so brisk and free, 

Makes his bow, and he says, says he, 

‘* Gracious Queen of the land and sea 
From Tilbury Fort to Dover——” 


Marry come up,” says good Queen Bess, 
‘* Draw it shorter and prose it less ; 
Speeches are things we chiefly bless 

When once we have got them over; 
Spenser carries you well along, 
And the Swan of Avon is rich in song—— 
Still, we have sometimes found them long, 
I and the bold sea rover!” 


“* Queen,” he says, ‘‘I have got in store 
A beautiful school from roof to door, 
And I have a farm of acres four, 

And a meadow of grass and clover. 
So may it please you, good Queen B , 
Give me a charter firm and free, 

For there is Harrow, and this is me, 

And that is the bold sea rover.” 


“ce 


‘* Bad little boys,” says she, ‘‘ at school 

Want a teacher to rede and rule; 

Train a dunce and you’ll find a fool, 
Cattle must have their drover. 

By my halidome I propose 

You be teacher of verse and prose— 
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What’s a halidome, no one knows, 

Even the bold sea rover !) 

‘« And this is my charter firm and free, 

This is my royal, great decree— 

Hits to the rail shall count for three 
And six when fairly over. 

And if anyone comes and makes a fuss, 

Send the radical off to us, 

And I will tell him I choose it thus, 
And so will the bold sea rover!” 

These “‘ Harrow Songs,” it must be remembered, were 
written for the school and also for music.* They are school 
songs in perfection—being exactly what Harrow wanted, 
and yet skilful enough to be something more too. Mr. 
Bowen, had he given his mind to it, might probably 
have done fine work in the way of ballads of heroism 
and action. Now and then he did try his hand in 
this way; but his first energies belonged to his school. 
The intention of his verses always was towards manli- 
ness and thoroughness in life. To take a good scholastic 
example, in ‘“‘ Jack and Joe” he depicts two well-known 
school types : 

Jack’s a scholar, as all men say, 
Dreams in Latin and Greek, 

Gobbles a grammar in half a day, 
And a lexicon once a week. 

Three Examiners came to Jack, 
‘* Tell to us all you know” ; 

But when he began, ‘‘ To Oxford back,” 
They murmured, ‘‘ we will go.” 

But Joe is a regular fool, says Jack, 
And Jack is a fool, says Joe. 

Joe's a player, and no mistake, 
Comes to it born and bred, 

Dines in pads for the practice’ sake, 
Goes with a bat to bed. 

Came the bowler and asked him, ‘‘ Pray 
Shall I bowl you fast or slow ?” 

But the bowler’s every hair was gray 
Before he had done with Joe. 

But Joe is a regular fool, says Jack, 
And Jack is a fool, says Joe. 

The dedication is Mr. John Morley’s : compromise. 

Can’t you settle it, Joe and Jack ; 
Settle it, books and play ? 

Dunce is white and oollens is black, 
Haven’t you room for gray ? 

What is it, one wonders, on turning over these kindly, 
enthusiastic pages, that has won for Harrow School such 
loving friends, such a squandering of affectionate and 
jealous interest? To read the life of the Honourable 

bert Grimston, to read Zhe Walkers of Southgate, which 
was published last year, is to know something of the 
passion of attachment that can subsist between old scholars 
and their schools. Yet we cannot recollect any other 
school which has inspired, on the outdoor athletic side, 

uite such fervour and life-long devotion as that of Bob 
imston and I. D. Walker for the school on the Hill. 
The same spirit is to be found in Edward Bowen’s little 
book and in the many songs that he wrote which are not to 
be found in that volume. 

Let us conclude with the last stanza of Mr. Bowen’s 

best known song, “‘ Forty Years On”: 
Forty years on, growing older and older, 
Shorter in wind, as in memory long, 
Feeble of foot, and rheumatic of shoulder, 
What will it help you that once you were strong ? 
God give us bases to guard or beleaguer, 
Games to play out whether earnest or fun, 
Fights for the fearless and goals for the eager, 
Twenty and thirty and forty years on! 
And now the writer himself is no more; dead at the age of 
sixty-five after a life of noble service to his school. He 
played his favourite games almost to the last. 





* They have excellent settings by Mr. John Farmer, 

























































Paris Letter. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


M. Anatote France has just given us another volume of 
“ Histoire Contemporaine,’’ whose mouthpiece is again the 
delightful philosopher, M. Bergeret, as ever with the words 
of wit and wisdom upon his lips. But somehow the theme 
has lost its freshness and charm. After Z’ Orme du Mail 
and the Anneau d’ Amethyste, Monsieur Bergeret a Paris 

alls a little. We preferred the setting of the morose and 

ostile provincial town, where the mild and cultured 
Nihilism of the eminent professor was more piquant and 
more strange. In Paris the spirit of M. Bergeret is diffuse, 
as répandu as the President’s features, whereas in a pro- 
vincial centre it was solitary, misunderstood, and isolated. 
But despite these drawbacks the book has the writer’s 
incomparable qualities of style, simplicity, and ease, an 
indescribable charm, and is full of wit and delicate 
humour. The delicious Riquet, whom M. France treats 
with all the malicious respect he bestows on humanity, is 
portrayed with grace and finish. M. France is as sceptical 
of the dog's affections as he is of man’s virtues. ith 
charming humour he demolishes the theory of canine dis- 
interestedness, and thereby makes Riquet a thousand times 
more interesting and more droll. It is easy to see that he 
delights in animals, but cherishes no maudlin sentimentality 
in their regard. M. Bergeret talks constantly to Riquet, 
who has become indispensable to him; but he has no mind 
to exaggerate the dog’s qualities. Finding Riquet shut 
up in his daughter’s trunk, M. Bergeret reflects upon the 
fate of Comatas, who, imprisoned in a coffer, was fed upon 
honey by the bees of the Muses: ‘But thou, Riquet, 
would have oo of hunger in thy box, for thou art 
not cherished of the Immortal Muses.” Delivered from 
his prison, Riquet rushed back to embrace the skirts of 
his gaoler with signs of tumultuous adoration. ‘He 
would have thought himself lacking in wisdom and 
religion if he did not bestow these signs of love upon a 
person whose power had plunged him into a deep trunk.” 
This is a double-edged thrust at the human and the canine 
races. When Riquet barks furiously at the carpenter, M. 
Bergeret addresses him in one of his inimitable speeches, 
which I must quote in full: 


Thou also, poor little black being, so feeble in spite of 
thy pointed teeth and thy deep chops whick, by the 
apparatus of force, render thy weakness ridiculous and thy 
cowardice amusing—thou also hast the worship of the 
greatnesses of the flesh and the religion of antique 
iniquity. Thou also dost adore ivjustice through 
of social order, which assures thee thy nest and thy food. 
Thou also wouldst hold an irregalar judgment for time, 
obtained by fraud and lying. Thou also art the toy of 
appearances. Thou also art seduced by falsehood. Thou 
art fed uj on coarse fables. Thy tenebrous mind finds its 
pasture in darkness. Thou art deceived and thou deceivest 
thyself with a delicious plenitude. Thou also hast race 
hatreds, cruel prejudices, contempt of the unfortunate. 


And as Riquet turned a glance of infinite innocence upon 
him, M. Bergeret continued with even greater sweetness : 


I know ; thc u hast av obscure kindliness, the kindliness 
of Caliban. Thou art pious; thou hast thy theology and 
thy morals; thou thinkest to do well, and then thou 
knowest not. Thou dost guard the house even against 
those who defend and decorate it. That artisan thou 
wouldst have chased hence has in his simplicity admirable 
thoughts. Thou wouldst not listen to him. Thy hairy 
ears hear not ].im who speaks best, but him who criest 
loudest. And fear, natural fear, which was the counsellor 
of thy ancestors and mine in the age of Caver, fear which 
created gods and crimes, turns thee against the unfor- 
tunate and hardens thee to pity. Thou dost not want to 
be just. Thcu regardest as a strange visage the pale face 
of justice, new divinity, and thou crawlest before the old 
gods, black as thou, the gods of violence and fear. Thou 
udmirest brutal force because thou dost believe it the 
sovereign force, and thou dost not know that it is 
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devouring itself. Thou dost not know that all irons fall 
before a just idea. Thou dost not know that real force 
lies in wisdom, and that through it only are the nations 
great. Thou dost not know that it is not stupid clamour 
upon the public place which makes the glory of peoples, 
but august thought hidden in some garret which, one day 
cast vpor the world, will change its face. Thou dost not 
know that those honour their land who for justice’ sake 
have suffered prison, exile, and outrage. 


All this passage is a delicate homage to M. France’s 
admired friends, Picquart and Zola, and it is an excellent 
sample of M. Bergeret’s quaint and philosophic converse 
with his enchanting little dog. 

The urbanity of M. France’s satire is its most distinctive 
feature. I have no hesitation in coving that of satirists he 
is the most urbane and smiling. is is how he delicately 
laughs at “ La Jeunesse Royaliste.” Joseph Lacrisse, its 
secretary, shows an anti-semitical conve Jewess, Mme. 
de Bonmont, a few inane lines written to him by the 
Duke of Orleans, which she reads, crimson with emotion 
and respect. ‘‘And when the august letter, replaced in 
the blue leather pocket-book, was restored to its place on 
the breast of the secretary of the “‘ Jeunesse Royaliste,” the 
Baroness Elizabeth threw on that breast a long glance 
humid with tears and burning with flames. The young 
Lacrisse suddenly appeared to her resplendent with a heroic 
beauty.” The company, listening with veneration and 
awe to the stupid note written by a royal hand, exclaim : 
“Good! it is the language of a chief, a real chief.” 
‘“‘There is pleasure in executing the orders of such a 
master.” ‘The form is excellent. The Duke of Orleans 
seems to have received from Monsieur le Comte de Cham- 
bord the secret of epistolary style.” The impressions of 
the baroness are chivalrous and tender : 

The mild Viennese was at heart one of this elegant con- 
spireacy, whose emblem was the white pink. She adored 
flowers. To be mixed in a conspiracy of gentlemen in the 
King’s favour was for her to enter and plunge into the old 
French nobility, to penetrate into aristocratic salons, and 
perhaps soon go to Court. She was moved, enchanted, 
troubled. . Less ambitious than tender, what she found in 
the Prince’s letter, in the sincerity of her easily-opened 
heart, what she found in that letter was poetry. The 
innocent cresture said: ‘“M. Lacrisse, that letter is 
poetical.” ‘It is true,” replied Joseph Lacrisse. They 
exchanged a long glance. + 





Correspondence. 


Prof. Max Miller. 


Sir,—Your review of Prof. Max Miiller’s Autobiography 
seems, in its characterisation of the learned Orientalist, 
with his genuine faith in himself and all that he did, to 
depict the man and the scholar as he lived and truly was. 

At least so it appears to me, if only two interviews with 
him can give a right to judge and speak. 

Strolling-in the park at Oxford one afternoon in June, 
1896, I found myself by pure chance near to No. 7, 
Norham-gardens, the professor’s pleasant suburban villa. 

The sight of it recalled to my mind that some ten years 
before he had written an article in an English monthly 
magazine, claiming to have discovered in Florence an 
ee gee of the “Carita,” by Andrea del Sarto. I 
had then replied to his comments in the columns of the 
AcapDEmy at some length, to which he subsequently, by a 
printed letter, courteously responded. 

Quite oblivious of the many years elapsed since the date 
of this correspondence, I presented my card at his door, 
and on admittance was in a few moments freely con- 
versing with the animated, blue-eyed Teuton professor, 
forgetful that none other than the old Florentine painter, 
Andrea del Sarto, had served as our sole master of cere- 
monies and my introducer. 
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The Professor’s wife was quickly asked to produce the 
“Oarita,” and I stayed an hour, much rejoiced at my 
chance meeting with its frank and open-hearted owner. 
We talked of my long and varied experiences in Italy, its 
medieval art, and our mutual friend, Prof. lige di 
Gubernatis, the Italian Orientalist, who, strange to say, 
had stumbled on a similar “ find.” 

He early returned my call, and at his request I went 

ain to take leave of him, and found the worthy Professor 

ted with the joy and contemplation of certain newly- 
fledged honours awarded to him. 

Just created an English Privy Councillor and Knight of 
the French Legion of Honour (both conferred at this same 
juncture), his legitimate ambition was satisfied, and his 
‘slow march to success” fully accomplished. 

The last words of the Professor addressed. to me were 
“ Au revoir 4 Florence”; but they fell void, and were 
sadly unprophetic of the future, as I at the time fore- 
boded only too surely. 

Wrt11AM Mercer. 

7, Berkeley-street, Cheltenham. 


The Spelling of English. 

Srr,—In reply to Mr. Bennett’s letter in this week’s 
issue, will you allow me to inform him that my authority 
for spelling honour as I have done is that of Prof. Skeat, 
who tells us that ‘‘the spelling honor assumes that the 
word is from the Latin nominative, which is not the case” 
(vide Skeat, Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, 
Oxford, 1882)? Prof. Skeat informs us that the o/d French 
spelling was honur, honeur ; honneur is modern. 

The same authority writes thus under Harbour: ‘“ Middle 
English, herberwe (Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, 767); whence 
Modern English harbour by change of -erwe to -our, and 
the use of -ar to represent the later sound of -er.” 

Traveller is derived, according to Skeat, from French 
travailler, to travel. 

I regret that I am unable to refer to the latest parts of 
the Oxford English Dictionary, but at present the third 
volume of that work is as far as it is available to members 
of this Society.—I am, &c., 

Downine. 

The Union Society,. Cambridge. : 


Str,— Your correspondents are entitled to their views on 
the subject—views, I am happy to know, which do not 

merally prevail in scholarly circles. They may not, 

owever, so far as evidence extends, for I have not con- 
sulted him, congratulate themselves upon including Sir 
Walter Besant among the supporters of their opinions. 
The heretical spelling in Hast London is simply due to the 
fact that the type was set up in America, and that the 
English printers followed what was before them. Such 
words as “tire,” ‘“‘rime,” &c., are to be commended and 
wy ge for quite different reasons. They have nothing 
to do with “center” or ‘“‘ theater.”—I am, &c., 

JoserpH Kyicur. 


The Art of the Music Hall. 


Srmr,—The article on ‘“‘ Mr. Atkins’s National Anthem” 
starts what is to me, as it should be to all literary men, 
a very interesting subject—namely, the writing of music- 
hall songs and the particular qualities they embody. It 
would perhaps be difficult to demonstrate to the average 
literary man that the concoction of a music-hall song, 
humorous or sentimental, demands a kind of art; that, 
further, the kind of art in question might be employed 
with remarkable advantage by the writer of light or serious 
fiction. It is, in fact, so employed, but to a lesser degree 
than the song-writer employs it ; for while in a novel it may 
be more or less perfunctory, in a song it is the method itself. 
Your contributor seems to regard the business with the 
usually purblind superior eye, his questions at the end of 
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his article proving that he misses entirely the song-writer’s 
point of view. A little while ago I should have made the 
same mistake; but I have recently had occasion to study 
the subject, and I find my mind illuminated (for literary 
work) by the acquisition of some of the despised — 

? 


writer’s methods. These will bear explaining at len 
but here is not the place. Suffice it that after my intimate 
experiences of the subject I am prepared to defend even 
the ballad your contributor quotes, on grounds of which 
the mere style of his article shows him to be not ignorant, 
though he has never dreamt of applying them to the 
ordinary music-hall song. I admit that the verses might 
be mended with rhymes (I am not sure they are the 
actual words, though comparison of one with the other, 
ye by syllable, shows them to be so); but even 
rhymes may be sacrificed with advantage for the sake of 
effect. Rhyme is a desideratum of the literary man ; effect 
is what the song-writer wants; and F submit he gains it in 
the song quoted. The thing appeals; it touches Tommy 
Atkins in a place never ore. Me by merely patriotic stuff. 
What is more, it sufficiently indicates the kind of thing 
which very few literary men would find themselves able to 
produce after many trials—a telling song when sung. It 
is comparatively cone i rays to produce magazine poetry. 
Kipling obviously tried his hand at a song when he wrote 
“The Absent-minded Beggar’; but he failed. It seems 
to me that the literary temperament in general is hide- 
bound.—I am, &c., 
Tue AvutHor or A NovEl, 


Gainsborough’s ‘ Duchess.” 


Str,—There is a slight mistake in the paragraph about 
the Gainsborough portrait of the Duchess of Devonshire 
in last week’s issue of the Acapemy. Lady Elizabeth 
Foster (born Lady Elizabeth Hervey) was the second wife 
of the Duke, not the first, as stated. The first Duchess 
was, of course, Georgiana, eldest daughter of the first 
Earl Spencer, who was famous for her beauty and her 
irresistible manners. It was she who is said to have 
kissed the butcher as the price of his vote for Charles 
James Fox in the Westminster election of 1784. She 
married the Duke in 1774 and died in 1806. Lady 
Elizabeth Foster, the “alluring widow,” became the 
Duke’s second wife in 1809, a few months after the death 
of her husband, John Thomas Foster. According to 
Fanny Burney she was trying to win the affections of the 
Duke during the lifetime of his first duchess and of her 
own husband. 

Fine portraits of both these ladies, from the brush of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, were included in the Loan Exhibi- 
tion of English Portraits held in the Corporation Art 
Gallery, Birmingham, last October, both lent by the Duke 
of Devonshire. 

I have not seen Messrs. Agnew’s Gainsborough, but 
after carefully comparing the reproductions of it which 
have recently appeared in some of the illustrated papers 
with Reynolds’ portrait of Lady Elizabeth Foster, which 
is included among the illustrations in the large-paper 
edition of the Catalogue of the Birmingham Exhibition, 
I should say that it is undoubtedly a portrait of the second 
Duchess. Sir Thomas Laurence also painted her—and 
the picture was exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1805. 
—I am, &c., ArtTuur B. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Titles of Books Published, 1898-1900. 


Sir,—We are preparing to publish Volume VI. of Zhe 
English Catalogue of Books, 1898-1900, which completes 
the list of works produced during the century. 

As we wish to make it as complete as possible, may we 
ask those of your readers who have published books 
between January 1, 1898, and December 31, 1900, for the 
full titles, sizes, prices, month and year of publication, 








The 


and author’s and publisher’s names, to be sent as soon as 
possible, addressed to Editor, Hnglish Catalogue of Books, 
care of, Yours, &c., 

Sampson Low, Marston, & Oo., Lrp., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, London. 


P.S.—Particulars of books which have already appeared 
in the Publishers’ Circular or in the annual volumes of 7'he 
English Catalogue of Books are, of course, not required. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 82 (New Series). 


Last week we intimated that a member of our staff had planted 
his first rose-bush, and we asked our readers to write sixteen 
appropriate lines of verse. We award the prize to Mr. Alfred E, 
Wright, 26, Patrick-street, Greenock, for the following : 


I little knew the sense of gain 

From common things which are our own, 
Until the pleasure I had known 

Of planting thee, so seeming plain— 


My first rose-bush. Poor theme of praise ! 
But then it is my own, and I 

Have planted it myself near by 

The window where I sit, and gaze 


As though a rich estate I viewed, 

As though the shrub would burst to flower 
And yield me roses every hour— 

Sweet scented blossoms, summer-hued, 


I see them now in my mind’s eye, 
I feast upon a treasure hid, 
Which the caressing sun will bid 
Unfold, repay my love, and die. 


Other verses contributed are as follows :— 


“ Ashamed to beg, I cannot delve” : 
(Like him in Bible-lore) 

Yet I have planted rose-trees twelve, 
A task oft planned before. 

Now modest hopes my soul illume, 
Onc crop will pay my toil, 

Nor ask I the twy-flowering bloom 
Of Paestum’s wondrous soil. 


Swept by shrill sleet, and icy gust, 
Long lay my plot a-cold, 
Ere I the greening stems could trust 
To the lap of mother mould : 
Let but these English shoots endure 
Till summer comes; I crave 
No fabled growth of Naishapitr 
From Omar's rosy grave. 
{R. F, McC., Whitby, | 


Shrinkest thou and tremblest, rose tree, at the wind ? 
Yet, though her tears are cold, April is kind ! 

More kind, frail tree, in that her smiles are rare ; 
Too bright a smile, sweet tree, too soon makes bare, 
Here have I set thee, by the morning room, 

That I may breathe thee ia the month of bloom, 
And watch thy buds, sheathed now in russet brown, 
Peep boldlier forth, like infants from the gown. 
Never had spring for me so rare a worth, 

Never appeared the power of fertile earth 

Benign, trustworthy, all-embracing, free, 

As now, made guardian of a red rose tree ! 

So is it with us; and to a few is given 

The larger heart, that feels those gifts of Heaven 
Bestowed on him, that fall alike on all. 

Still must we cherish most what ours we call. 


[R. O. &., London, | 
Accept, dear sir, sincere congratulations 
That one upon your staff 's so well employed 


*Twixt intervals of serving weekly rations, 
By Academic folk so much enjoyed. 


The gracious fate that kindly interposes 
To rest the brain, yet occupy the hand, 

And grants a garden, granting therewith roses 
To glorify one little lap of land, 
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Is not a lot to be depreciated, . 
For he who learns to plant and rear a rose 
With Nature’s loving heart is mutely mated 
And kept on guard against insidious foes. 


Ah, a rose-garden is a land enchanted : 

There sings the nightingale ; there broods the dove ; 
Delighting most when by our labour planted 

And planned to please and ease the hearts we love. 


[A. T., London, ] 


’Tis the voice of the critic, I hear him declare : 
“T have a small yard, and I’ve planted there 

A wonderful, beautiful, red rose tree, 

And the desert may blossom for even me, 


* And the scent of the blooms of that wonderful tree 
Will bring back the days of the past to me. 

I'd misled no credulous public then, 

Nor murdered hopes by a stroke of the pen. 


“ And many a timid young authoress 

That blossoming bush may have cause to bless ; 
For how can the heart of a critic be hard 

Who has planted a rose in his own back yard ?”’ 


I thought, as I heard, if all editors grim 
Had something to care for and love like him ; 
If each critic sat under his own rose tree, 
Ah, what a world this would be ! 
[V. E, J., London, | 


O I have planted you with care, 
And with red roses you'll repay 

The ache [ grumble at, but bear 
In my lumbagoed back to-day. 


And I have watered you around 

(I only hope you’re not too wet), 
And dug guano in the ground. 

So flourish well, as you’re well set ! 


And I have chosen you a place, 
The best in all my garden plot. 
I’m sure of it, though I’ve the grace 
To own my wife is sure it’s not. 


And yet I can foresee the day 

When I shall want you otherwhere ; 
Only to hear my dear wife say— 

“You move that rose-bush if you dare | ’’ 


[A. F., Surrey. ] 


Verses also received from:—F. M. D., Egremont; St. J. E. 
Gravesend ; M. F., Elgin; G. C., London ; L. E. T., Brixton; Mrs 
F., Exmouth; L. L., Mallow; T. T. M., Glasgow; B. §S., Leigh ; 
E. R., Bushey; J. C., Glasgow; E. H. H. London; Persolus ; 
H. A. M., London; W. C. T., Liverpool; R. W. R., Clapham ; 
J. A. B., Birmingham; F. A., Gipyy Hill; F. B. D., Torquay ; 
H. R. C., Egham; E. F. H., Dorridge; E. B., Liverpool; E. J. 
Herne Bay ; L. F., Manchester ; E. C. M., Blackrock ; L. K., High- 
gate; W. O., Brixton; H. D., London; L. M. S., London; A. J. E., 
London ; M. G. W., Shanklin ; Miss C., Redhill. 





Competition No. 83 (New Series). 


This week we print a review of Mr. Howells’ reminiscences. We 
give each of our readers the opportunity to put on record one 
reminiscence in the form of a recollection of the most interesting 
person he or she has met. To the writer of the best reminiscence 
we will sénd a cheque for One Guinea. Initials or fictitious names 
may be used where desired. 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, April 24. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the third page of Wrapper, or it cannot 
enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt - 
at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. Contributions to be 
written on one side of the paper only. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Acapemy can be supplied for 1s. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8s. 94. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


ANNALS of POLITICS and CULTURE. (1492-1899) By G. P. Gooch, M.A., late 


Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

AVADEMY.—“ Both idea and form are exceedingly excellent. It is nothing less than a general chronology, from 1492 to 1899 (inclusive), covering the principal 
European nations: (and, of course, America), with the ck ief events in Asiatic er otber extra-European countries that have beating on world-history...... By an 
admirable idea making for clearness, political history has its chronology’ on the left-hand page, while the other departments, under the general heading of ‘ Culture,’ 
are dealt with in a parallel column on the right-hand page; so that the politics and culture of each year are set forth side by side.” 


SCIENCE and MEDIEVAL THOUGHT. The Harveian Oration delivered before the 


Royal College of Physicians, October 18, 1900, by THOMAS CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, M.A., M.D. (Cantab.), Fellow of the College, Regius Professor of Physic 
in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A TREATISE on the HISTORY of CONFESSION UNTIL IT DEVELOPED into 


AURICULAR CONFESSION, 4,p. 1215. By C. M. ROBERTS, B.D., Rector of Aldridge, Staffordshire. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE NEO-PLATONISTS : a Study in the History of Hellenism. By Thomas Whittaker, 


Author of ‘‘ Essays and Notices, Philosophical and Psychological.”” Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE EARLY AGE of GREECE. By William Ridgeway, MA, Disney Professor of 


Archeology in the University of Cambridge ; Fellow of Gonville and Caius College ; late Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Cork ; Author of “‘ The Origin 
of Metallic Currency und Weight Standards,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, iu 2 vols, Vol. I., 21s, 


DIONYSIUS of HALICARNASSUS.—THE THREE LITERARY LETTERS. Edited. 


with Translation, Notes, Glossary, and Introductory Essay, by W. RHYS ROBERTS, Litt.D., Professor of Greek in the University College of North 
Wales. Demy 8vo, 9s.. 


LITERATURE.—“ Two years ago we reviewed Professor Roberts’s excellent edition of ‘ Longinus on the Sublime,’ and after a thorough examination of his 
* Dionysius of Halicarnassus: The Three Literary Letters,’ we can testify that it is worthy to» ank with its predecessor as far as the editor's work is concerned. 
The text has been carefully edited, atter a new collation of the Paris MS., and Professor Roberts’s minute knowledge of the language of this and kindred works 
has enabled him to make what is probably a better recension than any of his predecessors.......This book is the second of a series of Greek critical works which are 
meant to prelude a comprehensive ‘ History of Greek Literary Criticism.’ The value of this attempt to make us see the Greek writers through Greek eyes can hardly 
be overrated ; and Professor Roberts has again earned the gratitude not only of scholars, but of all who are interested in fine literature.’’ 


DEMOSTHENES.—DE CORONA. With Critical and Explanatory Notes, an Historical 
Sketch, aud Essays. By W. W. GOODWIN, Hon. LL.D., D.C.L., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


PILO 7T.—‘* Tt was an auspicious moment when such a master of Attic syntex as Dr. Goodwin is acknowledged to he, conceived the design of editing that well 
of Attic undefiled, the speech of Demosthenes ‘On tne Crown.’ It was the very piece of work which Dr. Goodwin ought to have chosen, and he has carried out his 
project with copsammate success, Dr. Goodwin’s notes, critical and grammatical, leave nothing to be desired.” 





RECORDS of the BOROUGH of LEICESTER: being a Series of Extracts from the 


Archives of the Corporation of Leicester. Vol. II., 1327-1509. Edited by MARY BATESON, Associate and Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Revised by W. H. STEVENSON, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and J, E, STOCKS, M.A., Vicar of St. Saviour’s, Leicester, and Archdeacon of 
Leicester. Royal 8vo, 25s net. 


EDUCATION in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. Lectures delivered in the Education 


Section of the Cambridge University Extension Summer Meeting in August, 1900. Edited by R. D. ROBERTS, M.A., Sc.D. (Lond.), Secretary for Lectures 
of the Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


ACADEMY .—“ The book forms a very valuable statement, terse, accurate, and suggestive, of educational progress during the period set forth.” 


TWO LECTURES INTRODUCTORY to the STUDY of POETRY. By the Rev. H. C. 


BEECHING, M.A., late Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge ; Professor of Pastoral Theology at King’s College, London : Chaplain to the Hon, Soc. 
of Lincoln’s Inn. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; paper, 1s. 


SPECTATOR.—“ The Rev. H. © Beeching has compressed a great deal of scholarly and illuminative criticism within the compass of less than sixty pages....... 
Our only complaint against this charming little bouk is on the score of its brevity.” 


IN MEMORIAM. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. Edited, with a Commentary, by Arthur W. 


i at ROBINSON, B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; also bound in leather, with gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


LORD MACAULAY. By D. H. Macgregor, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Being the Members’ Prize Essay for 1900. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. (Immediately. 


PAPERS on MECHANICAL and PHYSICAL SUBJECTS. Vol. II, 1881-1900. By 


OSBORNE REYNOLDS, F.R.S., Professor of Engineering in the Owens College, Manchester. Reprinted from various Transactions and Journals, Roya 
8vo, 21s. net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES.—New Volumes. 


GeyreaL Eprror—W. H. WOODWARD, of Christ Church, Oxford; Principal of University (Day) Training College, Liverpool ; and Professor of 
Education in Victoria University. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the GREEKS from the EARLIEST TIMES to B.C. 146. By 


E. 8S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Author of “A Translation of Polybius,” &c. With numerous Illustrations 
and Maps. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE from 1500 to 1870. By Professor 
W. H. WOODWARD. Based upon the same Author’s “ History of the Expansion of the British Empire.” With Maps and Tables, 18. 6d, net. 





Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Campripce Universtry Press Warenousr, AvE Marta LANE. 
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ELLIOT STOCKS 
NEW LIST. 


In crown 8y0, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


MODERN NATURAL THEOLOGY 


With the Testimony of Christian Evidences, By 
FREDERICK JAMES GANT, F.R.C.S,, Con- 
sulting Surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital ; 
Author of “The Science and Practice of Sur- 
gery.” “‘The Mystery of Suffering,” “ Mock 
Nurses of the Latest Fashion, with Auto-Memoir,”’ 
** Perfect Womanhood,” and "other works. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, c’oth, 6s. 


LADY WILMERDING of MAISON 


ROUGR: a Tale of the Riviera. By J. DUN- 
CAN ORAIG, M.A., D.D., Soci dou Felibrice. 


Most entertaining and instructive.’’—Jrish Times. 
CHEAP EDITION. 


In crown S8vo, price 2s, 6d, 


ALL SORTS ana CONDITIONS 


of WOMEN. By CHARLES BURT BANKS. 


**There is plenty of good material in the book.”’ 
Pall Mall G»zette. 
“Mr, Banks has given us a stirring story of church 
work in the East-end, the labours of pero and heroine 


being specially devor ed to the uplifting g, mentally and 
morally, of the working women.”’—Spectator. 


In crow1. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


BLACK COUNTRY SKETCHES. 


A Series of Character Stories Illustrating the 
Life of the District. By AMY LYONS. 

“Mrs. Lyons gives an interesting and lifelike 
account of the manner and customs of the people of 
the Black Country. The tales are characteristic, 
showing evi'ence of a careful and observant study 
of the people, their legends, superstitions, sports, 
toils, and daily life; and affording instruction as well 
as entertainment to the reader.” 

Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 2s. 


THE ROMANCE of the BOER 


WAR: Humours and Chivairy of the Campaign. 

By MACCARTHY O’MOORE, Author of * Tips 

for, Travellers ; or, Wrinkles for the Road and 
ail,”’ 

“ Mr. O’Moore has gathered his stories from many 
quarters, tries to do justice all round, to foes as well 
as friends, and has made a very pleasant and cheery 
little volume on matte rs about which it is not easy to 
be very pleasant or cheery.” —Spectator. 


NEW STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


In crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. 


PEGGY, a SCHOOLGIRL , 


the Sleeper Awakened. By FRANCES STRAT.- 
TON, Author of “Nan the Circus Girl,” “The 
Rival Bands,” &e. 


** The author writes crisply and sympathetically.” 
Sheffiela Independent. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8v0, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


IN the LAND of MAKF.BELIEVE, 


By OLIVE VERT B, Author of “ A Sunset layl, 
and other Poems.’ 


or, 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, price 2s. 


THE MARGIN of REST. Verses 


by AMOS. VALIANT, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. net, 


COLLABORATOXS, and other 


Poems, By A. W. WEBSTER. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


FIRESIDE POEMS. By the 
Rev. JOSEPH STRATTON, M.A. Oxon. 


“Poems that teach in a very bright and cheerful 
way. They remind us of some of Cowper’s homely 
pieces.”"— The News. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK OF TRAV 
IN TIBET and CHINESE TURKESTAN 3 
bein x Record of Three Years’ {1 By Captain 
H. H. DEASY, late 16th Queen’s Lancers, Gold Medallist 
of the “oe Geogranhical Society. With Appendices, 
Maps, and 80 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 21s. net. 


FIFTY VEARS of CATHOLIC LIFE ard 
PROGRESS under the Rule of Cardioal eb Car- 
dinal Manning, and Cardinal Vaughan. PERCY 
—— With Photogravure Portraits. Cloth, 

“The history of the Catholic movement, more especially ia 
the latter part of the century, is full of interest, not only as 
depicting the process of development of the Church itself, but 
also by reason of the many famous people connected with it, 

The writing of this history by Mr. Fitzgerald has been carried 

out in such a manner as to render it thoroughly readable; and 

one of the features of the volume is the sketches of notable 
personages who have figured in the Catholic movement during 
the present era.” 


COLLOQUIES of CRITICISM; 3; or, Literature 
and Democratic Patronage. y ——-? Demy &vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 

*“*In this book numerous literary q of considerable 
interest are dealt with by the author, who prefers to remain 
anooymous. His vein of humour renders it essentially a book 
for the pleasure and amusement of the reading publi ic.” ¢ 

A FASCINATING NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
1. BY COMMAND of the PRINCE: a Truc 
Romance. By J. LAWRENCE LAMBE. Cloth, 6s 
MARY E. MANN’S NEW NOVEL. 

2, AMONG the SYRINGAS. By the Author 

of “* Moonlight,” &c. (Green Cloth Library) 6s. 

“It is long siuce we have seen a story so full of human 
interest, woven out of so simple materials as ‘Among the 
Syringas.’....The authoress has written clever stories before, 
but none, we think, which shows such matured power.” 

Manchester Guardian. 
3. THE WIZARD'S KNOT. By William Barry. 
(Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 
4. anqveas ENGLISHWOMAPR’S LOVE- Ler- 
ERS. By BARRY PAIN. Fourth Impression. 
faoen 1s. ; cloth. 2s. 
London: T. Fisaer Unwin, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW, 


No. 4.—MAY.—Price One Shilling. 
SPECIAL CONTENTS. 
1—A sacar ENQUIRY into the WAR. 
Right Hon. sir Cuarves W. Dike, Bart., M P. 
2.—THE LIBERAL PARTY and IRELAND. 

Joun Repswonp, M.P. 
3—SOME ASPECTS of MODERN SOCIETY. Lapy Jecne. 
4.—THE STAGNATION of eeu in the HOUSE 

of COMMONS D. Lioyp-Georce, M.P. 
5.—HORTUS INCLUSUS : ou in the Garden. 
Rosamunp Marariorr Watson. 
6.—LIBERAL RE-ORGANISATION— 
I. THE COUNTRY ° « J. HW. Yoxau, M.P. 
Il. THE METROPOLIS. The Hon. Lionet Houianp. 
7.—THE PROGRESS of the SESSION. Atrrep Kinyear. 
8.—ARE W * TOO MUCH ADDICTED TO SPORT? 
A Discussion by C. B. Fay, Horace Hutcutinsoy, 
K. C. Lenmann, and Witiiam Senion, 


9.—THE EDUCATION MUDDLE—and the WAY 0 
T. J. Macnamara, M.P. 








10.—THOUGHTS on ARMY REFORM. 
Lieut.-General Sir Wittiam Bevvairs, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


11.—THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT. 


Anton Bertram. 
12.—THE FAME of GEORGE BORROW. W. P. James. 


13.—LAWYERS and LEGAL REFORM. 
E. Bowen Row anps. 


Published at 33 and 34, Temple Chambers, E.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1027.—MAY, 23. 6d. 


MORE EDITORS—AND OTHERS.—MARY AMELIA 

SPOT. By ZACK.—.MEASURING SPACE.—OF MEN 
AND MATTERS IN OUR VILLAGE. 
A Romance. By N. MUNRO. Cnars. XXXL-XXXIV.— 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE EARL OF PEMBROKE.—I 
Tue Key to rae Sonnets Exioma._—“ PAST CARIN’.” By 
HENRY LAWSON.—EGYPT: ENGLISH WAXING AND 
FRENCH WANING. — THE FUTURE OF OUR CAVALRY. 
——MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD.—Tue Canpip Friexp 
—His Daneerovs Jeremiaps—En@.ann'’s Dissolution — Tae 
Competition of Germany ano America.—Tue Exports or 
Great Britain—A Scovurce or Muinisters—Mr. Cuicpers’s 
Lire —Tue Queen anv Mr. Giapstone—Tae Bupoer—Sir 
Avrrep Mivvyer’'s Return, 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epinsurca anp Lonpon 


In May , eel be Published” 
Part I., price 16s., with over 100 Illustrations, 
To the Decay of Hellenic Culture. 

N ELEMENTARY HISTORY of DESIGN 
in MURAL PAINTING, principally 
during the Christian Era. With an Intro- 
duction on the Pre-Christian Periods. By 
N. H. J. Westiaxke, F.S.A, 
JAMES PARKER & Co., London and Oxford. 
New York: E, P. DuTTon & Co, 











MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN’S 
LIBRARY of ENGLISH CLASSICS 
NEW VOLUME. 


DE QUINCEY’S CONFESSIONS 


of an OPIUM RATER; MURDER as a FINE 
ART; THE ENGLISH MAIL COACH; and 
other Essays. Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


Cvown 8vo, 6s. each, 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
IN BAD COMPANY, and other 
Stories. 


BEULAH MARIE DIX. 
THE MAKING of CHRISTOPHER 
FERRINGHAM. 


CHEAPER IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
DAYS WITH SIR ROGER 
DE COVERLEY. 


A Reprint from “The Spectator.” 
With Illustrations by Hven Txromson, 


Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 61. 
(CranrorpD SERIES. 


LATEST VOLUME of the 
NEW ISSUE of the BORDER EDITION of the 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
THE BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR. 


With 8 Etchings. 
Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in c’oth, gilt, 6s. 


LATEST VOLUME OF THE NEW ISSUE OF 


THE WORKS OF 
MARION CRAWFORD. 


GREIFENSTEIN. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s.—Contents for MAY. 
PRINCESS PUCK. By the Author of “ The En- 
chanter.” Chapters L—IV. 
HISTORY at PLAY. 
THE ART of FICTION MADE EASY. 
FROM a NOTE-BOOK in PROVENCE, By E. V. Lucas. 
WHAT I8 TRUTH? 
THE FREE STATE BOER. By Aw Imreriat Yeoman. 
CORIOLANUS on the STAGE. By G. Crosse. 
WHEN the CHOLERA came to SANTA CRUZ. 
BinDLoss. 
THE HOUSE of COMMONS. By Urnayus, 
*.* Also Ready, Volume LXXXIII. 
1900, to age, 1901, Friee' 7s. 6d. 


THE - CENTURY MAGAZIN E. 


Tilustrated.—Price 1s. 4d.—Annual Subscription, post 
free, 168. 


By Haro._p 


November, 


The MAY NUMBER, commencing a New Volume, contains— 
A MISSIONARY JOURNEY in CHINA. By Fanny Cor- 
Bett Hays. 
A HAMLET in OLD HAMPSHIRE. By Anna Lea Mernirt. 
DRI and L—IIl. By Irvine Bacnwecer. 
And numerous other Stories and Articlas of General Interest. 
*,* Also Ready, Volume LXI. November, 190), 
to April, 1901. Price 10s, 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated.—Price 1s.—Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The MAY NUMBER contains :— 

PAINT-BOX and CAMERA. Story. By Tupor Jenxs. 
ANASTASIA’S ELEPHANT. Story By Cu rues B. Loomis. 
LITTLE MISTRESS BRIDGET. Story. By Emicta Exviorr. 
THE STORY of BARNABY LEE. Serial. By Joun Bennett. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 
*,* Also Ready, Volume XXVIII. Part I. 
* Nov ember, — to April, 1901. Price 8s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lr, London. 








